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LETTER XLIV. 
To-C1i YTAND ER.- 


. „„ OE RR.” 
Entirely approve of your deſign: but whilſt I 
rejoice in the hope of ſeeing enthufiaſm thus ſuc- 
ceſsfully attacked in her ſtrongeſt and moſt for- 
midable holds, I would claim your mercy for her in 
another quarter ; and after having expelled her from 
her religious dominions, let me intreat you to leave 
her in the undiſturbed enjoyment of her civil poſſeſ. 
fions, To own the truth, I look, upon enthuſiaſm in 
all other points but Ares religion, to be a very ne- 
4 3 , * x ; — 


„ l. u r TS mv. 


ceſſary turn of mind; as indeed it is a vein which na- 
ture ſeems to have marked with more or leſs ſtren 

in the tempers of moſt men. No matter what the 
object is, whether buſineſs, pleaſure, or the fine arts; 
whoever purſues them to any purpoſe muſt do ſo con 
amore, and inamoratos, you know, of every kind, 
are all enthuſiaſts. There is indeed a certain height. 
ening faculty which univerſally prevails through our 
ſpecies ; and we are all of us, perhaps, in our ſeveral 
favourite purſuits, pretty much in the circumſtances 
of the renowned knight of La Mancha, when he at- 
tacked the barber's brazen baſon, for Mambrino's gol- 


den helmet. 


What is Tully's aliguid immenſum infinitumgue, 
which he profeſſes to aſpire after oratory, but a piece 
of true rhetorical Quixotiſm? Yet never, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, would he have glowed with ſo much 
eloquence, had he been warmed with leſs enthuſiaſm, 
I am perſuaded indeed, that nothing great or glorious 
was ever performed, where this quality had not a 
principal concern ; and as our paſſions add vigour to 
our actions, enthuſiaſm gives ſpirit to our paſſions. I 
might add too, that it even opens and enlarges our 
capacities. Accordingly I have been informed; that 
one of the great lights of the preſent age never fits 
down to ſtudy till he has raiſed his imagination by the 
power of muſick. For this purpoſe he has a band of 
inſtruments placed near his library, which play till he 
finds himſelf elevated to a proper height; upon which 
he gives a ſignal, and they inſtantly ceaſe. : 

ut thoſe high conceits which are ſuggeſted by en- 
thuſiaſm, contribute not only to the pleaſure ind: - 
fection of the fine arts, but to moſt other effects of our 
action and induſtry. To ſtrike this ſpirit therefore 
out of the human conſtitution, to reduce things to 
their preciſe philoſophical ſtandard, would be to check 
ſome of the main wheels of ſociety, and to fix half 
the world in an uſeleſs apathy. For if enthuſiaſm 
did not add an imaginary value to moſt of the objects 


of our purſuit ; if fancy did not give them their bright 
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eſt colours, they would erally, perha „wear an 
appearance too contemptible to excite.delire: 


Weary d we ſhowld lis down in death, 


This cheat of life would take no more, 
If you thought fame an empty breath, i 
I Phillis but a perjur d whore. Prior. 


In a word, this enthuſiaſm for which I am pleading, . 


is a beneficentenchantreſs, . Who never exerts her ma- 
gick but to our advantage, and only deals about her 


friendly ſpells in order to raiſe imaginary beauties, or 
to improve real ones. The worſt that can be ſaid of 
her is a kind deceiver and an obliging flatterer. Let 


me conjure you then, good Clytander, not to break 


up her uſeful enchantments, which thus ſurround us 


A 


on every fide ; but — her harmleſs deceptions in 
mere charity to mankind. I am, &c. 2M 


2 „ 


** * 


I ET TER XL. 
7 PHiLOTES. 


3 Aug. 5, 1708. 
T Should not have ſuffered ſo long an interval to in- 


terrupt our correſpondence, if my expedition to 

Euphronius had not wholly employed me for theſe. 

laſt ſix weeks. I had long E to ſpend ſome 
arked with his regiment. 


time with him before he em h h 
for Flanders; and as he is not one of theſe Hudi- 
braſtick heroes who chooſe to run away one day, that 


they may live to fight another; I was unwilling to 
truſt the opportunity of ſeeing him to the very preca- 
rious contingency of his return. The high enjoy- 
ments he leaves behind him, might indeed be a pledge 


to his friends that his caution would at leaſt be equal 


to his courage, if his notions of honour were leſs ex- 
quiſitely delicate. But he will undoubtedly act as 50 


| 


24 LETTER XI v. 
he had nothing to hazard; though at the ſame time, ci 
from the generous ſenſibility of his temper, he fecl Wil ab 
every thing that his family can ſuffer in their fears for Wil . 
his danger. I had an inftance whilft I was in hi 
houſe, how much Euphronia's apprehenſions for hi Bill - 
ſafety are ready to take alarm upon every occafion, WW _ 

She called me one day into the gallery to look upon Will 7 . 

à picture which was juſt come out of the painter; Wl - 
hands ; but the moment ſhe carried me up to it, fie ¶¶ du 
burſt out into a flood of tears. It was drawn at there WW. 
Ark. and after a deſign of her father's, and is a per Wl of 
ormance which does great honour to the ingeniou Wl :. 

artiſt who executed it. Euphronius is repreſented un. i; 
der the character of Hector when he parts from An. RO 

dromache, who is perſonated in the piece by Euphro Wl ... 

nia; as her ſiſter, who holds their little boy in her | 
arms, is ſhadowed out under the figure of the beauti. Wl por 
ful nurſe with the young Aſtyanax. es 
I was ſo much pleaſed with the deſign in this un. * 
common family: piece, that I thought it deſerved par. for 
ticular mention; as I could wiſh it were to become: fg. 

oe faſhion to have all the pictures of the ſame 15 

kind executed in ſome ſuch manner. If inſtead of 


furniſhing a room with ſeparate portraits a whole fi 6 
mily were to be introduced into a ſingle piece, and k 
repreſented under ſome intereſting hiſtorical ſubje, ? 

ſuitable to their rank and character; portraits, which 


are now fo generally and ſo deſervedly deſpiſed, 
-might become of real value to the publick. By thi 
means hiſtory- painting would be encouraged among 
us, and a ridiculous vanity turned to the improvement 
of one of the moſt inſtructive, as well as the mol 
pleaſing, of the imitative arts. Thoſe who never 
contributed a ſingle benefit to their own age, nor wil 
ever be mentioned in any after- one, might by this 
means employ their pride and their expence in a way, 

' which might render them entertaining and uſeful both 
to the preſent and future times. It would require 
indeed, great judgment and addreſs in the painter, to 
cchooſe and recommend ſubjects proper to the various 
8 85 | | . .  Characieri 
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characters which would preſent themſelves to his pen- 
cil; and undoubtedly we ſhould ſee many enormous 
abſurdities committed, if this faſhion were univerſally 
to be followed. It would certainly, however afford 
a glorious ſcope to genius; and probably ſupply us, 
in due time with ſome productions which might be 
mentioned with thoſe of the moſt celebrated ſchools. 
I am perſuaded at leaſt, that great talents have been 
ſometimes loſt to this art, 'by being confined to the 
dull, though profitable, labour of ſenſeleſs portraits; 
as J ſhould. nor doubt, if the method I am ſpeaking 
of were to take effect, to ſee that very prong be ge- 


; nius, who, in conſequence” of your generous © 


is now forming his hand by the nobleſt models in 
Rome, prove a rival to thoſe great maſters whoſe 
works he is ſtudyin e of 
It cannot, I think, | be denied, that the oreviliadg- 
fondneſs of having our perſons copied out for poſte- 
rity, is, in the preient application of it, a moſt ab- 
ſurd and uſeleſs vanity ; as; in general, nothing af- 
fords a more ridiculous ſcene, than thoſe groteſque 
hgures which uſually line the manſions of a man wo 
1 fond of diſplaying his canvas-anceftry. 


Grad Heawn ! that ſots and knaves ſhould be ſa vai n, EL 
To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain; © B 

And ſiand recorded at their own e 
To future times a libel or a Jet. Dan., 

You muſt by' no means, hover! inge Gat 1 ab- 
ſolutely condemn this lower application of one of the 
nobleſt arts. It has certainly: z very juſt uſe, when 

employed in perpetuating the reſemblances of that part 
of our ſpecies, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
their reſpective generations. To be defirous of an 
acquaintance with the perſons of thoſe who have re- 
commended themſelves by their writings or their ac- 
tions to our eſteem and a fo * is a very natural 
and reaſonable curioſity r myſelf, at lea, T have- 


often found much fatto in contemplating a well- 
W AY” + n choſen 
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choſen collection of the portrait kind, and comparing 
the mind of a favourite character, as it was either ex. 

eſſed or concealed in its external lineaments. There 
is ſomething likewiſe extremely animating in theſe 
lively repreſentations of celebrated merit; and it wa 
an obſervation of one of the Scipio's, that he could 
never view the figures of his anceſtors, without finding 


his boſom glow with the moſt ardent paſſion of imi- 


tating their deeds. However, as the days: of exem- 
Plary virtue are now no more, and we are not, many 
of us, diſpoſed to tranſmit the moſt inflaming models 


to future times; it would be but prudence, methinks, 


if we are reſolved to make poſterity acquainted with 
the perſons of the preſent = that it ſhould be b) 


viewing them in the actions of the paſt. Adieu. I 


2 " "= ” 4 4 2 2 . 
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LETTER XU --: 
JOD PALAMEDES. | 


July 4, 1719. 


| Nie e the fine things. you alledge in 


favour of the Romans, I do not yet find myſelf 
diſpoſed to become a convert to your opinion : on the 
contrary, I am ſtill obſtinate enough to maintain that 
the fame of your admired nation is more dazzling 
than ſolid, and owing rather tg thoſe falſe prejudices 


Which weare early taught to canceive of them, than 


to their real and intrinfick merit. If conqueſt indeed 
be the genuine glory of a ſtate, and extenſive domi- 
nions the moſt in allible teſt of national virtue; it 


muſt be acknowledged that no people in all hiſtory 
have ſo juſt a demand of our admiration as the Ro- 


mans. But if we take an impartial view of this cele- 
brated nation, perhaps much of our applauſe may 
abate. When we contemplate. them, for inſtance, 


o 


within their own walls, what do we ſee but dangerous 


Con- 


convulſions of an ill-regulated policy ? as we can ſel- 
kingdoms, without the utmoſt abhorrence and indig- 


nation. | 


But there is nothing which places theſe ſons of Ro- 


conduct in the article of their triumphs. I muſt con- 

feſs, at the ſame time, that they had the ſanction of 

a god to juſtify them in this practice. Bacchus, or (as 

Sir Iſaac Newton has proved) the Egyptian Sefoftris, 

after his return from his Indian conqueſts, gave the 

firſt inſtance of this ungenerous ceremony. But 
though his divinity was confeſſed in many other Se 
of the world ; his example does not feem to have 
been followed till we find it copied out in all its inſo- 

lent pomp at Rome. . 

55 It is impoſſible to read the deſcriptions of theſe ar- 
rogant exhibitions of proſperity, and not be ſtruck 
with indignation at this . method of inſulting 

the calamities of the unfortunate. One would be apt, 


at the firſt glance, to ſuſpe& that every ſentiment of 


humanity muſt be extinguiſhed in a people, who could 

behold with pleaſure the moving inſtances, which 
N theſe ſolemnities afforded, of the caprice of for- 
tune, and could ſee the higheſt potentates of the earth 
dragged from their thrones, to fill up the proud pa- 
rade of theſe ungenerous triumphs. But the prevail - 
ing maxim which ran through the whole ſyſtem of Ro- 


ken that unjuſt principle of miſtaken patriotiſm; Ac- 
cordingly by the fundamental laws of Rome, no ge- 
neral was entitled to a triumph, unleſs he had added 


a civil inſurrection, however dangerous; to recover 
bitious diſtinction. For it was their notion, it ſeems, 


(and Valerius Maximus is my authority for ſaying ſo) 
that there is as much difference between adding to the* 
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dom, I believe, conſider them with reſpect to foreign - 


mulus lower in my eſtimation, than their unmanly 


man politicks was, to encourage a ſpitit of conqueſt; 
and theſe honours were evidently calculated to awa- 


ſome new acquiſition to her poſſeſſions. To ſuppreſs 


any former member of her dominions, however ini- | 
portant; gave no claim to this ſapreme: mark of am- 


| terri- 
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territories of a commonwealth, ang reſtoring thoſe it 
has loſt, as between the aQual conferring of a benefit, 
and the mere repelling of an injury. It was but of : 
piece, indeed, that a ceremony conducted in defiance 
of humanity, ſhould be founded in contempt of jultice; 
and it was natural enough that they ſhould gain by 
oppreſſion, what they were to enjoy by inſult. _ 
If we conſider Paulus Emilius after his conqueſt of 
Macedonia, making his publick entry in Rome, at. 
tended by the unfortunate Perſeus and his infant fa. 
mily; and at the ſame time reflect upon our Black 
Prince when he paſſed through London with his 
royal captive, after the glorious battle of Poictiers; 
we cannot fail of having the proper ſentiments of a 
Roman triumph. What generous mind who ſaw the 
Roman conſul in all the giddy exaltation of unfeeling 
Pride, but would rather (as to that ſingle circum 
ſtance) have been the degraded Perſeus than the tri 
umphant ÆEmilius? There is ſomething indeed in 
diſtreſs that reflects a ſort of merit upon every object 
which is (6 fituated, and turns off our attention from 

thoſe blemiſhes. that ſtain even the moſt vitious cha- 
racers. Accordingly in the inſtance of which I an 
ſpeaking, the perfidious monarch was overlooked in 
the ſuffering Perſeus ; and a ſpectacle ſo affecting 
checked the joy of conqueſt even in a Roman breaſt. 
For Plutarch aſſures us, when that worthleſs, but un- 
happy, 1 was obſerved, together with his two 
ſons and a daughter, marching amidſt the train of 
priſoners ; nature was too hard for cuſtom, and many 
of the ſpectators melted into a flood of tears. But with 
what a generous tenderneſs did the Britiſh hero con- 
duct himſelf upon an occaſion of the ſame kind? He 
employed all the artful addreſs of the moſt refined hu- 
manity to conceal from his unhappy priſoner every 
thing that could remind him of his 1 and the 
whole pomp that was diſplayed upon this occaſion, 
appeared fingly Ranch to lighten the weight. of 
his misfortunes, and to do honour to the vanquiſhed 


monarch, . 2 
ws : We . * You 


ſe it 


neft, 
of 2 


You will remember, Palamedes, I am onl conſi- 
dering the Romans in a political view, and ſpeaking 
of them merely in their national character. As to in- 
diriduals, you know, I pay the higheſt veneration to 
many that roſe up amongſt them. It would not in- 
deed be juſt to involve | anc in general reflec- 
tions of any kind : and I cannot but acknowledge. ere 
I cloſe my letter, that though, in the article I have 
been mentioning, the. Romans certainly acted a moſt 
unworthy part towards their publick enemies, yet 
they ſeem to have maintained the moſt exalted no- 
tions of conduct with reſpect to their ponent ones. 
That noble (and may I not add, that Chriſtian) ſen- 
timent of Juvenal | | af 

| —n——_Minuti 


Ultio 


Semper et infirmi eſt animi exiguique voluptas, 


was not merely the refined precept of their more im- 
proved philoſophers, but a general and popular maxim 
among them; and that 1 17 ſentiment ſo much 
and ſo deſervedly admired in the Roman orator; Non 
pænitet me mortales inimicitias, ſempiternas amicitias 
habere, was, as appears from Livy, ſo univerſally re- 
ceived as to become even a proverbial expreſſion. 
Thus Salluſt likewiſe, I remember, ſpeaking of the 
virtues of the antient Romans, mentions it as their 
principal characteriſtick, that upon all occaſions they 
ſhewed a diſpoſition rather to forgive than revenge. 
an injury. But the falſe notions they had embraced. 
concerning the glory. of their country, taught them 

to ſubdue every affection of humanity, and extinguiſh 

every dictate of juſtice which oppoſed that deſtructive 
principle. It was this ſpirit, however, in return and 
by a very juſt conſequence, that proved at length 
the means of their wel deſtryAion. Farewell I 
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LETTER Minu. MM 
To OnonTEs. 8 ” 


3 . | March 10, 1726. 
F hyp is nothing, perhaps, wherein man- froi 
2 kind are more frequently miſtaken, than in the 
| judgments which they paſs on each other. The tion 
ſtronger lines, indeed, in every man's character, muſt dea 
always be marked too clearly and diſtinctly to deceive 
even the moſt careleſs obſerver; and no one, I am N con 
perſuaded, was ever eſteemed in the general opinion 
of the world as highly deficient in his moral or intel- Norat 
lectual qualities, who did not juſtly merit his reputa- Meere. 
tion. But I ſpeak only of thoſe more nice and deli- im 
cate traits which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral degrees of bett 
probity and good-ſenſe, and aſcertain the quantum Wſhav: 
(if I may ſo expreſs it) of human merit. The powers rath. 
of the ſoul are ſo often concealed by modefty, difi- 
dence, timidity, and a thouſand other accidental af. Nequ⸗ 
fections; and the true complexion of her moral ope- MWittle 
rations depends ſo entirely on thoſe internal ere e. 
from whence they 3 - that thoſe who form their Nhe n 
notions of others by caſual and diſtant views, muſt 
unavoidably be led into very erroneous judgments. full 
Even Orontes, with all his candour and penetration, f n. 
is not, I perceive, entirely ſecure from miſtakes of ther 
this ſort ; and the ſentiments you expreſſed in your iſhoſc 
laſt letter Faure eh Varut, are by no means agree · Miſpreſl 
able to the truth of his character. 
It muſt be acknowledged at the ſame time, that 
arus is an exception to all general rules: neither 
his head nor his heart are exactly to be diſcovered by 


thoſe indexes, which are uſually ſuppoſed to point di- Not b 
rectly to the genius and temper of other men. Thus oro. 
with a memory that will ſcarce ſerve him for the vole 
common purpoſes of life, with an imagination even MſE«Ipil 
more fldw than his memory, and with an attention 
that could not carry him through the eaſieſt propoſi- 


tion 


CETT ER” RULYVIE ' os 
tion in Euclid ; he has a ſound and excellent under- 
ſanding joined to a refined and exquiſite taſte. But 
the rectitude of his ſentiments ſeems to ariſe leſs from 
reflection than ſenſuation ; rather from certain ſuitable 
feelings which the objects that preſent themſelves to 
his conſideration inſtantly occaſion in his mind, than 


an- from the energy of any active faculties which he is 
the {capable of exerting for that purpoſe. His converſa- 
The tion is unentertainmg : for though he talks a great 
nuſt deal, all that he utters is delivered with labour and 


hefitation, Not that his ideas are really dark and 
confuſed ; but becauſe he is never contented to con- 
ey them in the firſt words that occur. Let the 
rator mentioned by Tully, metuens ne witioſam colli- 


ta- Neeret, etiam verum /anguinem deiperdebat, he expreſſes 
eli- himſelf ill by always endeavouring to expreſs himſelf 
of better. His reading cannot ſo properly be ſaid to 
um have rendered him knowing, as not ignorant: it has 
ers rather enlarged, than filled his mind. 1 


ff. His temper is as ſingular as his genius, and both 
af. equally miſtaken by thoſe who only know him a 
pe- ittle. If you were to judge of him by his general 
les ¶ppearance, you would believe him incapable of all 


he more delicate ſenſations : nevertheleſs, under a 
rough and boiſterous behaviour, he conceals a heart 


LF 4 


4 ſame; time that he is the eſteem of. 


Adieu. 1 am, &c. 
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in the general ſum of our happineſs, But thopgh the 


cCerning faculties, extremely dubioùs; yet it can by 
no ineans from thence be juſtly inferred," that the 
 dofrinie of a particular providence jy" citliey groude 


LETTER XINIL-' 


To CLYTANDER.. 


8 18 2 ee july 2, 1716. 2 
V muſt have been greatly diſtreſſed indeed, Marg 
I Clytander; when you thought of calling me ini t 
as your auxiliary, in the debate you mention. Ori | 
was it not rather a motive of 'generofity which ſug. iſ 1 
= that deſign ? and you were willing, perhaps, Miſ* c 
ſhould ſhare the glory of a victory which you had tak. 
already ſecured. Whatever your intention was, nin pro 
is always to comply with your requeſts; and I ven M cipl 
readily enter the lifts, When Jam at once to combatMiſts 1 
in the cauſe of truth and on the ſide of my friend. whi 
It is not neceſſary, I think, in order to, eſtabliſh {Wieac! 
the credibility of a particular providence, to deduce i nc 
(as your objector, I find, ſeems to require) fron mul 
known and undiſputed facts. I ſhould be exceeding : imn 
ty cautious in pointing out any ſuppoſed inſtances ob!) 
that kind; as thoſe who are fond of indulging them imn 
ſelves in determining the preciſe cafes wherein they vat 
imagine the immediate interpoſition' of providence at | 
diſcoverable, often run into the weakeſt and moſt in. Ne: 
Jurious ſuperſtitions. It is impoſſible indeed, unlesWpha 
we were capable of looking through the whole chain affe 
of things and viewing each effect in its remote con- Mof : 
nections and final iſſues, to pronounce of any contin {Wh into 
geney, that it is abſolutely and in its ultimate tenden. leſs 
cies either good or bad. That can only be known by WW nica 
the great author of nature, who comprehends the full ¶ reco 
extent of our total exiſtence, and underſtands the in- and 


fluence which every particular circumſtance will have 


peculiar points of divine interpoſtion are die ect 
rily;” and from the natural imperfe&Gon:-6f' our dil 
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leſs or abſurd: the general principle may be true, 
though the application of it to any given purpoſe be 
involved in very inextricable difficulties. 

The notion that the material world is governed by 
general mechanical laws, has induced your friend to 
argue, that it is probable the Deity ſhould act by 
« the ſame rule of conduct in the intellectual; and 
« leave moral agents entirely to thoſe conſequences 
b which neceſſarily reſult from the particular exerciſe 
« of their original powers.” But this hypothefis 
akes a queſtion for granted, which requires much 
proof before it can be admitted. The grand prin- 
ciple which preſerves this ſyſtem of the univerſe in all 
its harmonious order, is gravity, or that property by 
which all the particles of matter mutually tend to 
each other. Now this is a pewer which, it is ae- 
knowledged, does not eſſentially reſide in matter, but 
muſt be ultimately derived from the action of ſome. 
immaterial cauſe. Why therefore may it not reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed to be the effect of the divine agency, 
immediately and conſtantly operating for the preſer- 
vation of this wonderful machine of nature? Certain, 
at leaſt, it is, that the explication which Sir: Iſaar 
Newton has endeavoured to give of this wonderful 
phenomenon, by means of his ſubtil æther, has not 
aforded univerſal ſatisfaQtion : and it is the opinion 
of a very great writer, who ſeems to have gone far 
into enquiries of this abſtruſe kind, that the number- 
leſs effects of this power are inexplicable upon mecha- 
nical principles, or in any other way than by having 
recourſe to a ſpiritual agent, who connects, moves, 
and diſpoſes all things according to ſuch methods as 
beſt comport with his incomprehenſible purpoſes. 

But ſucceſsful villainy and oppreſied virtue are 
deemed, I perceive, in the account of your friend, as 
powerful inſtances to prove, that the ſupreme bei 
remains an uninterpoſing ſpectator of what is — | 
acted upon this theatre of the world. However, ere 
this argument can have a determining weight, it 
muſt be proved (which yet, ſurely, never can be 

1 FREE eo | proved) 


LETTER ALY: 
proved) that proſperous iniquity has all thoſe advan-WM:ie 
tages in reality, which it may ſeem to have in ap. I i. 
pearance; and that thoſe accidents which are. uſuallyM:1bi 
eſteemed as calamities, do in truth, and in the jul he g 
ſcale of things, deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed by that ap. Wlenct 
pellation. It is a noble ſaying of the philoſopher a Mknpu 
ted by Seneca, that there cannot be a more unhap 
„ py man in the world, that he who has never er 
„ perienced adverſity.” There is nothing perhap ¶Mreſſi 
in which mankind are more apt to make falſe calen.¶ Mort 
lations than in the article both of their own happineſ WMlivin 
and that of others; as there are few, I believe, wo can 
have lived any time in the world, but have found ark 
frequent occaſions to ſay with the poor. hunted ſa he 
in the fable, who was entangled by thoſe horns h ou 


had but juſt before been admiring ; rib 
e | | „„ eavi 
O meinfelicem ! qui nunc demum intelligo, ect t 


- 


Ut illa mihi profucrint que deſpexeram, - er0c 


I 


If we look back upon the ſentiments of paſt ages, v © 
hall find, the — for which I — has 

ailed from the remoteſt account of time. It mul. iſo lik 
undoubtedly have entered the world: as early as reli Wſſutio: 
gion herſelf ; ſince all inſtitutions of that kind mul hat: 
neceſſarily be founded upon the ſuppoſition of a parti. Nad 
cular providence. It appears indeed to have been the 
favourite doctrine of ſome of the moſt diftinguiſhel 
names in antiquity. Xenophon tells us, when Cyru 
led out his army againſt the Aſſyrians, the word 
which he gave to his ſoldiers, was ZEYE EYMMAXOL 
KAI HTEMaN, / Jupiter the defender and conduc 
« tor:” and he ain that prince. as attributing 
ſucceſs even in the ſports of the field, to divine pro- 
vidence. Thus likewiſe, Timoleon fas the autho 
of his life aſſures us) believed every action of man- 
kind to be under the immediate influence of the Gods; 
and Livy remarks of the firſt Scipio Africanus, that ' 7: 
he never. undertook any important affair, either of 
| | | private 


_ 
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ublic concern, without going to the 

ap. 1 in 22 to implore the aſſiſtance of 4 
fual albus the Stoick, in the dialogue on the nature of 
. fu de gods, expreſsly declares for a particular provi- 
it ap. Mence; and Cicero himſelf, in one of his orations, 
r d yputes that ſuperior glory which attended the Ro- 
nhap- an nation, ſingly to this ee ee But 
rer one of the ancients ſeem to have h nger im- 
rhapreſnon of this truth upon their minds, than dh the im- 
alen ¶ Portal Homer. Every page in the works of that 
i wine poet, will furniſh proofs of this obſervation: 


cannot however forbear mentioning one or two re- 
narkable inſtances, which juſt now occur to me. 
hen the Grecian chiefs caſt lots which of them 
ould accept the challenge of Hector, the poet de- 
ribes the army as lifting up their eyes and hands to 


caven, and imploring the gods that they would di- 
a r eto full oh The of tir — N . 


eroes: 


A-9940, 95 auger. aner 
NJ rig e˙ν, 409 865 YSgarcy U /’ 
Ziv malig, » Atta Mexpr, n Tug TM | 


H avlor Bagiays rue Murmns : 
mul likewiſe Antenor poſes to the Trojans the refit: 
rel. ution of Helen, as having no hopes, he tells them, 
mul What any thing Miner) ns. Four with them after they 


ad broken the faith of treaties : 0 


—— yy ogxice viſa 
9 e0Fapaves Lege- ro e T6 f den ai 
o NW] ea M %, D Þ, 


17 people with lifted eyes and hands, 
* And vows ik theſe mdf from nll the bands : 
AG 2 _ — bey, in whoſe hand; is fate, 
bn hampion 6 the Grecian Hate: 
5 75 t het 4 Ajax or Tydides prove, 

Ys Or be, the king of kings belov'd by ou 
hat ' The ties of faith, the feworn alliance broke, 46 

of WY Our impious battles the Juf Gods a Por r. 
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And indeed Homer hardly ever makes his heroes fi: 
ceed (as his excellent tranſlator juſtly. obſerves) unlei 
they have firſt offered a prayer to heaven. He'j 
has —— „ ſays Mr. Pope, acknowledging t 
* hand of God in all events, and afcribing to tha 
alone all the victories, triumphs, rewards, or py. 
“ niſhments of men. The grand moral laid down: 
de he entrance of his poem, Ao; F ET6ArS10 Bev 
« The will of God aua, fulfilled; runs through li 
4 whole work, and it is with a moſt remarkable c ati 
* and conduct, put into the mouths: of his great Nate 
<«- and wiſeſt perſons on every occaſion.” .. 
Upon the whole, Clytander, we may ſafely aſſen hen 
that the belief of a particular, providence is found ou 
upon ſuch probable reaſons as may well juſtify our nit 
ſent. It would ſcarce therefore be wiſe to. renouna 
an, opinion, which affords ſo firm a ſupport to the ſoi Var. 
in thoſe ſeaſons herein. ſhe ſtands moſt in need of al 
fiſtance, merely becauſe it is not poſſible, in queſtion 
of this kind, to ſolve every difficulty which attend noſt 
them. If it be highly conſonant to our general n 
tions of the benevolence of the Deity (as highly con-WWi(d: 
fonant it ſurely is) that he ſhould not leave. ſo imp. o th 
tent a creature as man, tothe ſingle guidance of rdir 
own precarious faculties ; who would abandon a be urſt 
lief ſo full of the moſt enlivening conſolation, in con ame 
pliance with thoſe metaphyſical reaſonings which ar]Woulc 
. uſually calculated rather to ſilence than to ſatisfy a 
humble enquirer after truth? Who indeed woul(owe: 
wiſh to be convinced, that he ftands unguarded Herve 
that heavenly ſhield, which can protect him againt | 
all the aſſaults of an injurious and malevolent world umb 
The truth is, the belief of a particular providence vrcu 
the moſt animating perſuaſion that the mind of mad! 
can embrace: it gives ftrength to our hopes, and fim · f! 
neſs to our reſolutions; it ſubdues the inſolence of pu- Mind Þ 
ſperity, and draws out the ſting of affliction... In urniſ 
word, it is like the golden branch to which Virgil's he. Mit ar 
Toe was directed, and affords the only ſecure paſſpot heir 
through the regions of darkneſs and ſorrow. I '* " mple 
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or pl gals are} Aug. 12, 1712. 


| F any thing could tempt me to read the Latin 
poem you mention, it would be your recommen- 
lation. But ſhall I venture to own, that I have no 
aſte for modern compoſitions of that kind? There is 
ne prejudice which always remains with me againſt 
hem, and which I have never yet found cauſe to re- 
ounce : no true genius, I am. perſuaded, would ſub- 
nit to write any conſiderable poem in a dead lan- 
mage. A pour who glows with the genuine fire of a 
varm and lively imagination, will find the -copiouſ- 
eſs of his own native Engliſh ſcarce ſufficient to con- 
ey his ideas in all their firength and energy. The 
noſt comprehenſive language ſinks under weight 
f great conceptions ; and a pregnant imagination 
liſdains to ftint the natural growth of her thoughts 
o the confined ſtandard of claſſical expreſſion. An 
ordinary genius indeed may be humbly contented to 
purſue words through indexes and dictionaries, and 
amely borrow phraſes from Horace and Virgil ; but 
ould the elevated invention of Milton, or the bril- 
ant ſenſe of Pope, have ingloriouſly ſubmitted to 
ver the force and majeſty of the moſt exalted and 
ervous ſentiments, to the ſcanty meaſure of the Ro- 
an dialeQ ? For cœpiouſneſs is by no means in the 
umber of thoſe advantages which attend the Latin 
anguage as many of the ancients have both confeſſed 
rd lamented. Thus Lucretius and Seneca complain 
f its deficiency with reſpe& to {uLjes of philoſophy; 


* d Pliny the younger owns he ſound it incapable of 
n orniſhing him with proper terms, in compoſitions of 
be. Nit and humour. But if the Romans themſelves found 
pot heir language thus penurious, in its entire and moſt 


uple ſupplies ; how much more contracted muſt 5 


18 LET FER XLEX: 7 
be to us, who are only in poſſeſſion of its broken alli: v 
ſcattered remains? I criti 

To ſay truth, I have obſerved in moſt of the i 
dern Latin poems which I have accidentally run oye 
a remarkable barrenneſs of ſentiment, and have gem ui: 
rally found the poet degraded into the parodiſt, | 

is uſually the little dealers of Parnaſſus who have wilobſ 
* Aa ſufficient ſtock of genius to launch out into a mon livii 

enlarged commerce with the Muſes, that hawk abo 
theſe claſſical gleanings. The ſtyle of theſe pa 
formances always puts me in mind of HarlequiiMer: 
Inuf, which he collected by. borrowing a pinch out dfſW©avo! 
every man's box he could meet, and then retailed j phr. 
£0 his cuſtomers under the pompous title of tabac ¶ ¶inſte 
mille feurs. Half a line from Virgil or Lucretu men 
pieced out with a bit from Horace or Juvenal, is his! 
nerally the motley mixture which enters into comp co ſt 
fitions of this fort. One may apply to theſe jack. di ¶ exp 
poets with their ſtolen feathers, what Martial ſays N grac 


à contemporary plagiariſt : _ 
Stat contra dicitque tibs tua pagina, Fur es. witl 


This kind of theft, indeed, every man muſt E pec 
ceſſarily commit, who ſets up for a poet in a den 
language. For to 1 himſelf with proprieh ech. 

he muſt not only be ſure that every ſingle vol ruin 
which he uſes, is authorized by the beſt writer affe. 
but he muſt not even venture to throw them out « 
that particular combination in which he finds ther forr 
connected: otherwiſe he may run into the moſt bu the 
barous ſoleciſms. To explain my meaning by a mu! 
inſtance from modern language: the French won how 
/arene and rive, are both to be met with in their 25 fror 
proved authors; and yet if a foreigner, unacquaintilf 
wich the niceties of that language, ſhould take t ext: 
liberty of bringing thoſe two words together in of i 
following verſe, S 


Sur /a rive du ſſuuve amaſſant 4 Fans "x 


» 
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he would be expoſed to the ridicule, not only of the 
criticks, but of the moſt 3 mechanick in Pa- 
is. For the idiom of the French tongue will not ad- 
n o mit of the expreſſion ſur la rive du fleuve, but re- 
gew quires the phraſe ſur le bord de la riviere; as they ne- 
it. rer ſay amaſſer de J arene, but du ſable. The ſame 
obſervation may hs extended to all languages whether 
m living or dead. But as no reaſoning from 

abo can be of the leaſt force in determining the idioma- 
e pe tick proprieties of any language whatſoever; a mo- 
qu dern Latin poet has no other method of being ſure of 
out ¶M Navoiding abſurdities of this kind, than to whole 


iled phraſes as he finds them formed to his hands. Thus 
inſtead of accomodating his expreſſion to his ſenti- 


ment, (if any he ſhould have) he muft neceſſarily bend 
his ſentiment to his expreſſion, as he is not at liberty - 
ompo to ſtrike out into that boldneſs of ſtyle, and thoſe un- 
k. du expected combinations of words, which give ſuch 
grace and e the thoughts of every true genius. 
True genius indeed, is as much diſcovered by ſtyle, 
as by any other diſtinction; and every eminent writer, 
without indulging any unwarranted licences; has a 
language which he derives from himſelf, and which is 
peculiarly and literally his own. 0 | 
de I would recommend therefore to theſe empty 
ieh echoes of the antients, which owe their voice to the 
| ruins of Rome, the advice of an old philoſopher to an 
ters affected orator of his time: Vive moribus præteritis, 
faid he, loguere verbis preſentibuss Let theſe poets 
then form their conduct, if they pleaſe, by the manners of 
the antients; but if they would prove their genius, it 
muſt be by the language of the moderns. I would not 
however have you imagine, that I exclude all merit 
from a qualification of this kind. To be killed in 


inte the mechaniſm of Latin verſe, is a talent, J confeſs, 
; a extremely worthy of a pædagogue; as it is an exerciſe 
| 


of ſingular advantage to his pupils. Adieu. I am, &c. 
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8 1 ” July 5, 1730. Ane 
F good manners will not juſtify my long filence 
I policy at leaſt will: and you muſt confeſs, then 

is ſome prudence in not owning a debt one is incap. He 
ble of paying. I have the mortification indeed 1 
find myſelf engaged in a commerce, which I have n« he 
2 ſufficient — $4 ſupport ; though I muſt add at the NMpale 
ſame time, if you expect an equal return of entertain N Wit 
ment for that which your letters afford, I know nat 
where you will find a correſpondent. You will ſcarce. Ane 

Iy at leaſt look for him in the deſert, or hope for am ¶ ¶NRou 

thing very lively from a man who is obliged to ſee | 

his companions among the dead. You who dwell in Wiſe: 5. 

a land flowing with mirth and good humour, mee 

with many a gallant occurrence worthy of record: 

But what can a village produce, which is more famou 

for repoſe than for action, and is ſo much behind the 

manners of the preſent-age, as ſcarce to haye got out 
of the ſimplicity of the firſt ? The utmoſt of our hu Wit] 
mour riſes no higher than punch; and all that we 
know of aſſemblies, is once a year round our may. That 
pole. Thus unqualified, as I am, to contribute With 

Four amuſement, I am as much at a loſs to ſupply my ro! 
own; and am obliged to have recourſe to a thouſand 
ſtratagems to help me off with thoſe lingering houn, 
which run ſo ſwiftly, it ſeems by you. As one can. WiIDefe: 

not always, you . be playing at err Iain. 
ſometimes employ myſelf with a leſs philoſophical a- In he 
verſion; and either purſue butter flies or hunt rhymes, Nor | 
as the weather and the ſeaſons permit. This many ort 

[ 


not proving very favourable to my ſports of the fie 
I contented myſelf with thoſe under covert; and as 
am not at preſent ſupplied with any thing better for he: 
your entertainment, will you ſuffer me to ſet before Adm 
you ſome of my game ? ns 5 

| N _ A TAE Vo 


A TALK - 
Ere Saturn's ſons were yet diſgrac d, 

o. And heathen gods were all the taſte, _ 
all oft (we read) twas Jove's high will 
-nct, To take the air on Ida's hill. 
there it chanc'd, as once with ſerious ken, 
Apa · He view'd from thence the ways of men, 
dune ſaw, (and pity touch'd his breaſt) 
nahe world by three foul fiends poſſeſt. 
t the pale Di/cord there, and Folly vain, 
tan |" 2 Vice upheld their reign. 

nd Then forth he ſent his ſummons high, 


And call'd a ſenate of the ſky. 
Round as the winged orders preſs'd, 
ove thus his ſacred mind expreſt : 
« Say, which of all this ſhining train 
© Will Virtue's conflict hard ſuſtain ? 


While not a god ſupports her right. 


the rie paus'd — —when from amidſt the ſky, 
ou it, Innocence, and Harmony, | 
hu: BW With one united zeal aroſe © 


he triple tyrants to oppoſe. 
hat inſtant from the realms of day, 


my o Britain's iſle direct their car, 
and And enter d with the ev ning ſtar. 
urs, Beſide the road a manſion ſtood, 
an- 


Defended by a circling wood. 


In hopes, perchance, to find a friend. 
Nor vain their hope; for records ſay, 


hey urge the trav ler's common chance, 
hey ev'ry piteous plea advance. 

he artful tale that Vit had feign'd, 
Admittance eaſy ſoom obtain'd. 1 


„„ B 


« For ſee ! ſhe drooping takes her flight, 
u 


With gen rous ſpeed, they took their way: 


Hither, diſguis'd; their ſteps they bend, 


orth ne'er from thence was turn d away. 


21 
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The dame who own'd, adorn'd the place; 
Three blooming daughters added grace. 
The firſt, with gentleſt manners bleſt 
And temper ſweet, each heart poſſeſt; 
Who view'd her, catch'd the tender flame: 
And ſoft Amaſia was her name. . 
In ſprightly ſenſe and poliſh'd air, 
What maid with Mira might compare ? 
While Lucia's eyes, and Lucia's lyre, 
Did unreſiſted love inſpire. 5 
lmagine now the table clear, 
And mirth in ev'ry face appear: 
The ſong, the tale, the geſt went round, 
The riddle dark, the trick profound. 
Thus each admiring and admir'd, 
The hoſts and gueſts at length retir'd ; 
When Vit thus ſpake her fiſter-train : 
& Faith, friends, our errand, is but vai 
« Quick let us meaſure back the ſæy; | 
« The'e nymphs alone may well ſupply 
« Wit, Innocence, and Harmony. 


Vou ſee to what expedient ſolitude has reduced me, 
when I am thus forced to ſtring rhymes, as boys do 
birds eggs, in order to while away my idle hour, 
_ a gayer ſcene is, I truſt, approaching, and the 

ay wi 
prof that it ſteals away too faſt. It is not from 
any improvement in the objects which ſurround me, 
that I expect this wondrous change; nor yet that: 
longer familiarity will render them more agreeable. 


It is from a promiſe I received, that Amaſia will viſt 


* 


the hermit in his cell, and diſperſe the gloom of a ſo- 
litaire by the chearfulneſs of her converſation. What 
inducements ſhall T mention to prevail with you to 
haſten that day? ſhall I tell you, that I have a bower 
over-arched with jeſſamin? that I have an oak which 
is the favourite haunt of a dryad ? that I have a plan- 
tation which flouriſhes with all the verdure of May, 
in the midſt of all the cold of December? Or 12 

Bit. | | e * 


ſhortly, I hope arrive, when I ſhall ony 
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I not hope that T have ſomething fill more prevailing 
nich you than all theſe, as] cab With trath aflure you, 
that I have a heart which is faithfully yours, &c. 


ME hd „ 2 


Ern. 
TJ. OA on r. 


Was apprehenſive my laſt had given you but too 
| much occafion of recolleRing the remark of one of 
your admired antients, that © the art of eloquence is 
taught by man, but it is the gods alone that inſpire 
the wiſdom of ſilence.“ That wiſdom, however, 
you are not willing I ſhould yet praftiſe z and you 
muſt needs, it ſeems, have my farther.ſentiments up- 
on the ſubje& of oratory. Be it then as my friend re- 
quires ; but let him remember, it is a hazardous thing 
to put ſome men upon talking on a favourite topick. 

One of the moſt pleaſing exerciſes of the imagina- 
tion, is that wherein ſne is employed in comparing 
diſtin ideas, and diſcovering their various reſem- 
blances. There is no ſingle perception of the mind 
that is not capable of an infinite number of confidera- 
tions in reference to other objects; and it is in the no- 
velty and variety of theſe unexpected connections, that 
the richneſs of a writer's genius is chiefly diſplayed. 
A vigorous and lively fancy does not tamely confine - 
itſelf to the idea which lies before it, but looks beyond 
the immediate object of its contemplation, and ob- 
ſerves how it ſtands in conformity with numberleſs 
others. It is the prerogative of the human mind thus 
to bring its images together, and compare the ſeveral 
circumſtances of ſimilitude that attend them. By this 
means eloquence exerciſes a kind of magick power; 
ſhe can raiſe innumerable beauties from the moſt bar- 
ren ſubjects, and give the grace of novelty to the 
moſt common. The imagination is thus kept mm ; 

8 See Vol. I. LET. XXIV. | 
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by the moſt agreeable motion, and entertained with a ;, 

_ thouſand different views both of art and nature, which * 
ſtill terminate upon the principal object. For this rea. ta 
ſon I prefer the metaphor to the ſimile, as a far more th 
pleaſing method of illuſtration. In the former, the 
action of the mind is leſs Janguid, as it is employed vi. 
at one and the ſame inſtant in comparing the reſem- ¶ co 
blance with the idea it attends ; whereas in the latter, tay 
its operations are more ſlow, being obliged to ſtand pr 
ſtill, as it were, in order to contemplate firſt the prin- as 
cipal object, and then its correſponding image. . © . 
Of all the flowers, however, that embelliſh the re. me 
9225 of eloquence, there is none of a more tender and | 
elicate nature; as there is nothing wherein a fine 
writer is ſo much diſtinguiſhed from one of an ordinary 
claſs, as in the conduct and application of this figure, 
He is at liberty indeed, to range through the whole 
compaſs of creation, and collect his images from. eve- 

ry object that ſurrounds him. But though he may be 
thus amply furniſhed with materials, great judgment 

is required in chooſing them: for to render a meta. 
phor perfect, it muſt not only be apt but pleaiing ; 
it mult entertain, as well as enlighten. Mr. Dryden 
therefore can hardly eſcape the imputation of a very 
unpardonable breach of delicacy, when in the dedi- 
cation of his Juvenal, he obſerves to the duke of Dor- 
ſet, that © ſome bad poems carry their owners marks 

Ss about them — ſome brand or other on this buttock 

4c or that ear, that it is notorious who is the owner of 

5 the cattle.” The poet Manilius ſeems to have raiſed 
Alam of the ſame injudicious kind, in that come 


iment which he pays to Homer in the following 7 
verſe 2s? e „ C 

| ius ex ore profuſos | 

. Omnis poſteritas latices in carmine duxit. B 
I could never read theſe lines without calling to 15 
mind thoſe groteſque heads, which are fixed to the roof life 


of the old building of King's college in N 
N OP g 125 | WH 


WW. SS 


fully avo 
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which the ingenious architect hath repreſented in the 
act of vomiting out the rain, which falls;through cer- 
tain pipes moſt judiciouſly ſtuck in their mouths for 
that purpoſe. Mr. Addiſon recommends a method of 
trying the propriety of a metaphor, by drawing it outin 
viſible repreſentation. Accordingly, I think this curious 
conceit of the builder might be employed to the advan: 
tage of the youth in that univerſity, and ſerve for as 
proper ah illuſtration of the abſurdity of the poet's image 
as that antient picture which Ælian mentions, where 
Homer was figured with a fiream running from his 
mouth, and a groupe of poets lapping it up ata diſtance. | 
But beſides a certain decorum which is requiſite to 
conſtitute a perfect metaphor, a writer of true taſte and 
genius will always ſingle out the moſt obvious images, 
and place them in the moſt unobſerved points of reſem- - 
blance. Accordingly, all alluſions which point ta the 
more abſtruſe branches of the arts or ſciences, and with - 
which none can be ſuppoſed to be acquainted but thoſe 
who have 8 into the deeper ſtudies, ſhould be care- 
ed, not only as en but impertinent; 
as they pervert the ſingle uſe of this figure, and add 
neither grace nor. force to the idea they would eluci- 
date. 'The moſt pleafing metaphors thereforeare thoſe 
which are derived from the more frequent occurrences 
of art or nature, or the civil tranſactions and cuſtoms 


of mankind. | Thus how expreflive, yet at the ſame 


time how familiar, is that image which Otway has put 

into the mouth of Metellus, in his play of Caius Ma- 

nus, where he calls Sulpitius „ By 
That mad wild bull whom Marius lets loo ; >. 


On each oceaſion, when he'd make Rome feel bim, 
To toſs our laws and liberties i tb air. „ 


But I never met with a more agreeable, or a more 
fignificant allufion, than one in Quintus Curtius, which 
is borrowed from the moſt ordinary object in common 
kfe. The author repreſents Craterus as diſſuadingAlex- 
ander from continuing * Indian expedition, againſt 


snemies 
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enemies too contemptible, he tells him, for the ploy 
of his arms, and concludes his ſpeech with the follow 
_ -Ing beautiful thought: Cito gloria obſolgſcit in ſordidi 
boftibus ; nec guidguam indignius eſt quam conſumi eam ui 
non poteft oſtendi. Now I am got into 3 
I cannot forbear mentioning a moſt beautiful paſſage 
which I lately had the pleaſure of reading, and which 
I will venture to produce as equal to any thing of the 
ſame kind, either in antient or modern compoſition, [ 
met with it in the ſpeech of a young orator, to whom! 
have the happineſs to be related, and who will one 
day, I perſuade myſelf, prove as great an honour to his 
country, as heis at bas to that learned ſociety of 
which he is a member. He is ſpeaking of the writing 
of a celebrated prelate, who received Yin ddacativn in 
that famous ſeminary to which he belongs, and diftin; 
guiſhes all that author's performances, by the following 
juſt and pleaſing aſſemblage of dition and imagery: 
n quodeungue epus ſe parabat, (& per omnia [ane verſatil 
iltius ſe duxit ingenium) meſeio qua luce fibs ſeli propria, il 


tuluminaa it; haud diffimils 6: aureo 1 itiani radio, qui ji on 
totam tabulam gliſcens eam were ſuam denunciat. & he 
there is nothing more entertaining to the imagination au 
than the — Tg of the fine arts; there is no kind I 
of ſimilitudes or metaphors-which are in general mor ref 

| friking than thoſe which allude to their properties and WP br. 
effects. It is with great judgment therefore that the Ce! 
ingenious author of the dialogue concerning the decline iſ de 

| of eloquence among the Romans, recommends to hi du 
_ orator a general acquaintance with the. whole circle of Wl ©! 
the polite arts. A knowledge of this ſort furniſhes at Tl 
author with illuſtrations of the moſt agreeable kind, . 
and ſets a gloſs upon his compoſitions that enliven: "6 

] 


them with ſingular grace and ſpirit. 


Were I to point out the beauty and efficacy of meta- | 
Phorical language, by particular inſtances, I ſhould u-: the 
tuer draw my examples from the moderns than the an. Mu 
tients ; the latter being ſcarcely, I think, fo exact and cie 
delicate in this article of compoſition, as the former. tha 
Ihe great improvements indeed in natural koowleip thc 

. 2 . whic | 


= 


thoughts than I ever read 


a vein of metaphor entirely unknown to the antients, 
and enriched the fancy of modern wits with a new ſtock 
of the moſt pleaſing ideas : a circumſtance which muſt 
give them a very conſiderable advantageovertheGreeks 
and Romans. I am ſure at leaſt of all the writings with 


which I have been conyerſant, the works of Mr. Addi- 
ſon will afford the moſt abundant ſupply of this kind, 


in all its variety and perfection. Truth and beauty of 
imagery is indeed his characteriſtical diſtinction, and the 


principal point of eminence which raiſes his ſtyle above 


that of every author in any language that has fallen 
within my notice. He is every where highly figurative; 
yet at the ſame time he is the moſt eaſy and perſpicuous 
writer I have ever peruſed. The reaſon is, his images 
are always taken from the moſt natural and familiar ap- 


pearances ; as they are choſen with the ptmoſt delicacy 
and Judgment, Suffer me only to mention one out of a 
I could name, as itappears to me the fineſt and 


thouſan _— 
moſt expreſſive that ever language conveyed. It i 
one of his inimitable papers upon Paradiſe loſt 
he is taking notice of thoſe changes in nature 'whyeh 
author of that truly divine poem deſcribes as im 
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which have been made in theſe later ages, have opened 


ly ſucceeding the fall. Among other prodigies, Mi to 8 


repreſents the ſun in an eclipſe, and at the ſame time a 
bright cloud in the weftern region of the heavens deſ- 
cending with a band of angels. Mr. Addiſon, in or- 
der to ſhew his author's art and Judgment in the con- 


duct and diſpoſition of this ſublime —_— obſerves, 
t this glo- 


e the whole theatre of Nature is darkened, 
© rious machine may appear in all its luſtre and magni- 


* ficence.” I know not, Orontes, whether you will 


agree in ſentiment with me; but I am ata loſs which to 
mire moſt upon this occaſion, the poet or the critick. 
There is a double beauty in images of this kind when 
they are not only metaphors but alluſions. I was 


much pleaſed with an inſtance of this uncommon ſpe- 
_ cies, in a little 2 entitled ;he Spleen. The author of 
ho 


that piece (who 


has thrown together more orig 
- in the ſame compaſs of 
. 


inal 
ines) 


ſpeaking 
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* Another miſtake in the uſe of this figure is, when 
on different images are crowded too cloſe upon each other, 

» or (to expreſs myſelf after Quintilian) when a ſentence 

WY ets out with ſtorms and tempeſts, and ends with fire 
and flames. A judicious reader will obſerve an impro- 
priety of this kind in one of the late eſſays of the ini- 

A mitable author laft quoted, where he tells us, that 
. wy « women were formed to temper mankind, not to ſet 
* an edge upon their minds, and h loau up in them thoſe 
„ paſſions which are too apt to riſe of their oun accord.” 
ore. Thus a celebrated orator, ſpeaking of that little black- 
ening ſpirit in mankind, which is fond of diſcovering 
ſpots in the brighteſt characters; remarks, that when 
in Perſons of this caſt of temper have mentioned any vir- 
„be in their neighbour, © it is well, if to ballance the 
matter they do not clap ſome fault into the oppo- 
ira itte ſcale, that ſo the enemy may not go off with fin 
20e, colours,” Dr. Swift alſo, whoſe ſtyle is the mo 
tod pure and fimple of any of our claſſick writers, and who: 

Loes not ſeem in general very fond of the figurative 
de. manner, is not always free from cenſure in his manage - 
hick ment of the metaphorical language. In his eſſay on 
buche Diſſentions of Athens and Rome, ſpeaking of the 
populace, he takes notic® that © though in their cor- 


g of WW: CO Put. : | | 

y of rupt notions of divine worſhip, they are apt to mul- 
„A tiply their gods, yet their earthly devotion is ſeldom 
„paid to above one idol at a time, whoſe oar they pull 
ke. with leſs murmuring and much more ſkill, than when 
ebe“ they ſhare the lading, or even hold the helm. The 
ure, voſt injudicious writer could not poſſibly have fallen in- 


je.. d 2 more abſurd inconſiſtency of metaphor, than this 


. eminent wit has inadvertently been betrayed into, in 
n this paſſage. For what connection is there between 
me- Vorſhipping and rosig, and who ever heard before 
the Nef pulling the car of an idol? : | 
ch As there are certain metaphors which are common to 


all languages; there are others of ſo delicate a nature: 
as not to bear tranſplanting from one nation into ano- 
ther, There is no part, therefore, of the buſineſs of 
2 tranſlator more difficult to manage, than this figure 3 


ws LETTER 10: 
as it requires great judgment to diſtinguiſh when it n 
and may — naturalized with propriety wha rd i 
ance. The want of this neceſſary diſcernment hu ; 
led the common race of tranſlators into great abſurdi. Wl t 
ties, and is one of the principal reaſons that performar. Wl e 
Jc 

a 

a 

* 


ces of this kind are generally ſo infipid. What ſtrange 
work, for inſtance, would an injudicious interpret 
make with the following metaphor in Homer? 


Nur vp wailiwow ini Legs vwallas ars. II. X. 17, 


7 
| w 
But Mr. Pope, by artfully dropping the particular . Io 
mage, yet retaining the general idea, has happily pr. o. 
ſerved the ſpirit of his author, and at the ſame time hy h; 
moured the different taſte of his own countrymen : m 
Each fingle Greek in this concluſius firife, it 
Stands on the ſharpeſt edge of death or life. ul 
And now, Orontes, do you not think it high time to be m 
diſmiſſed from this fairy land? Permit me, however, ce 
Juſt to add, that this figure, which caſts ſo much light ſc; 
and beauty upon works of genius, ought to be entirely Wl ſe 
baniſhed from the ſeverer chpoſitions of philoſophy. WM in! 
It is the buſineſs of the latter to ſeparate reſemblance, Wl pe 
not to find them, and to deliver her diſcoveries in the WM ift 
plaineſt and moſt unornamented expreſſions. Much w. 
diſpute, and perhaps many errors, might have been 2. ro 
voided, if metaphor had been thus confined within it ho 
proper limits, and never wandered from the regions of WI a: 
eloquence and poetry, I am, &c. his 
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To PurDiPeUs, fel 
5 | the 


May 1, 1725. orc 


FF that friend of yours, whom you are deſirous toad Bl or: 
I to the number of mine, were endued with no m_ the 
3 FD | quality 


* ; ud 


quality than the laſt you mentioned in the catalogue of 
his virtues; I ſhould eſteem his acquaintance as one of 
my moſt valuable privileges. When you aſſured me, 
therefore, of the generoſity of his diſpoſigon, I want- 
ed no additional motive to embrace your propoſal of 
joining him and you at. To ſay truth, I confuer 
a generous mind as the nobleſt work of the creation, aud 
am perſuaded, wherever it reſides, no real merit can be 
wanting. It is perhaps the moſt ſingular of all the mo- 
ral endowments : I am ſure at leaſt, it is often imputed 
where it cannot juſtly be claimed. The meaneſt felf-, - 
love, under ſome refined diſguiſe, frequently paſſes up- 
on common obſervers for this godlike principle ; and I 
have known many a popular action attributed to this 
motive, when it flowed from no higher a ſource than 
the ſuggeſtions of concealed vanity. Good-nature, as 
it hath many features in common with this virtue, - is 
uſually miſtaken for it : the former, however, is but 
the effect, poſſibly of a happy diſpoſition of the ani- 
mal ſtructure, or as Dryden ſomewhere calls it, of a 
certain milkineſs of blood: whereas the latter is 
ſeated in the mind, and can never ſubſiſt where good 
ſenſe and enlarged ſentiments have no exiſtence. It is 
intirely founded indeed upon juſtneſs of thought, which 
perhaps is the reaſon this virtue is ſo little the charaQer- 
iſtick of mankind in general. A man, whoſe mind is 
warped by the ſelfiſh paſſions, or contracted by the nar- 
row prejudices of ſects or parties, if he does not want 
honeſty, muſt undoubtedly want underſtanding, The 
ſame clouds that darken his intellectual views, obſtruct . 
his moral ones; and his generoſity is extremely circum- 
{cribed, becauſe his reaſoning is exceedingly limited. - 
It is the diſtinguiſhing pre-eminence of the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, that it cheriſhes this elevated principle in one 
of its nobleſt exertions. Forgiveneſs of injuries, I con- 
feſs indeed, has been inculcated by ſeveral of the hea- 
then moraliſts; but it never entered into the eſtabliſhed 
ordinances of any religion, till it had the ſanction of the 
great author of ours. I have often however wondered 
that the antients, who raiſed ſo many virtues and af- 
| 5 +1 feQions 


I | 
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fections of the mind into divinities, ſhould never have 
given a place in their temples to generoſity ; unleſs per. 


Hoxos. But ſurely ſhe might reaſonably have claimed 


honour may reſtrain a man from counter- acting the fo. 
cial ties, who yet has nothing of that active flame of 

. generoſity, which is too powerful to be confined with- 
in the humbler boundaries of mere negative duties, 
True generoſity riſes above the ordinary rules of ſocial 
conduct, and flows with much too full a ſtream to be 
comprehended within the preciſe marks of formal pre. 
cepts. It is a vigorous principle in the ſoul, which 
opens and expands all her virtues far beyond thoſe 
which are only the forced and unnatural productions of 
a timid obedience. The man who is influenced ſingly 
by motives of the latter kind, aims no higher than at 


ing to reach thoſe glorious elevations, which conſtitute 
the only true heroiſm of the ſocial character. Religion 
without this ſovereign principle, degenerates into a 
ſlaviſn fear, and wiſdem into a ſpecious cunning ; learn- 
Ing is but the avarice of the mind, and wit its more 
pleaſing kind of madneſs. In a word, generoſity ſanc- 
tifies every paſſion, and adds grace to every acquiſition 
of the ſoul ; and if it does not neceſſarily include, at 
leaſt it reſſects a luſtre upon the whole circle of moral 
and inte!leQual qualities. Ky . 
But I am running into a general panegyrick upon 
generoſity, when I only meant to acknowledge the par- 
ticular inftance you have given me of yours, in being 


* 
* 


know much better how to value than how to deſerve. 
Be aſſured, therefore, though Euphronius had none of 
thoſe polite accompliſhments you enumerate, yet, after 
what you. have informed me concerning: his heart, I 
thould eſterm his friendſhip of more worth than all 
the learning of antient Greece, and all the wirta of 
modern Italy SG ain, &c. : 3 


baps they included it under the notion of FipES or 
a ſeparate altar, and ſuperior rites, - A principle of 


certain authoritative ſtandards ; without ever attempt. 


deſirous of communicating td me a treaſure, which 


II r 2. 
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| March 10, 1737. 
HIL E ny no am'rous youths around thee = 


Nor flatt ring verſe conveys the faithleſs vow ; 5 
Tograver notes will Sappho's ſoul attend, 
And ere ſhe hears the lover, hear the friend? * 
Let maids leſs bleſs'd employ their meaner arts 
To reign proud tyrants o'er unnumber'd hearts; 
May Sappho learn (for nobler triumphs born) 
Thoſe little conqueſts of her ſex to ſcorn. 
To form thy boſom to each. gen'rous deed ; 
To plant thy mind with ev'ry aſcful ſeed ; 
Be theſe thy arts : nor ſpare the grateful toi! 
Where nature's hand has bleſs'd the happy ſoil. 
So ſhalt thou know, with pleaſing {kill to plend 


The lovely miſtreſs and inſtructive friend: 


So ſhalt thou know, when unrelenting time 
Shall ſp6il theſe charms yet op' ning to their prime, 
To eaſe the loſs of beauty 's tranſient flow'r, 
While reaſon keeps what rapture gave before. 
And oh! whilſt wit, fair dawning, ſpreads its rare | 
Serenely riſing to a glorious day, ; 
To hail the growing luſtre oft be mine, | 
Thou early fav'rite of the ſacred Nine 

*And ſhall the Muſe with blameleſs boaſt pretend, 
In youth's gay bloom that Sappho call'd me friend: 
That urg'd by me ſhe ſhun'd the dang'rous way, 
Where heedleſs maids in endleſs error tray; 
That ſcorning ſoon her ſex's idler art. 
Fair praiſe infoir'd and virtue warm'd her heart; 
That fond to reach the diſtant paths of fame, | 
; . her infant genius where to aim? | 


* A young lady of chirteen years of age. | 
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Thus when the feather'd choir firſt tempt the ſky, 
And, all unſkill'd, their feeble pinions try, 


Th' experienc'd fire preſcribes th* advent'rous height, 
Guides the yaung wing, and pleas'd attends the flight, 


"'LETCTTCELE Ivy, 
4 PALANMEDES. — 
July 1, 1708. 


IF malice had never broke looſe upon the world, till 
it ſeized your reputation, I might reaſonably con. 
dole with you on falling the firſt prey to its unreſtrained 
rage. But this ſpectre has haunted merit almoſt from 
its earlieſt exiſtence ; and when all mankind were as 
et included within a ſingle family, one of them, we 
3 roſe up in malignity of ſoul againſt his innocent 
brother. Virtue, it ſnould ſeem therefore, has now 
been too long acquainted with this her conſtant perſe- 
cutor, to be either terriſied or dejected at an appearance 
ſo common. The truth of it is, ſhe muſt either re- 
nounce her nobleſt theatre of action, and ſeclude herſelf 
in cells and deſarts, or be contented to enter upon the 
ſtage of the world with this fiend in her train. She 
cannot triumph, if ſhe will not be traduced; and fhe 
ſhould conſider the clamours of cenſure, when joined 
with her own conſcious applauſe, as ſo many acclama- 
tions that confirm her victory. . 
Let thoſe who harbour this worſt of human diſpoſi- 
tions, conſider the many wretched- and contemptible 
circumitances which attend it : but it is the buſineſs of 
him who unjuſtly ſuffers from it, to reflect how it may 
be turned to his advantage. Remember then, my 
friend, that generoſity would loſe half her dignity, if 
malice did not contribute to her elevation; and he that 
has never been injured, has never had it in his power 
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There is another conſolation which may be _— 


— 


to exerciſe the nobleſt privilege of heroick virtue. 


LE F*T:E E. 35 
from the rancour of the world, as it will inſtru one 
in a piece of knowledge of the moſt ſingular benefit in 
our progreſs through it: It will teach us to diſtinguiſh 
genuine friendſhip from counterfeit. For he only who 
is warmed with the real flame of amity, will riſe up to 
ſupport his ſingle negative, in oppoſition to the clamo- 
rous votes of an undiſtinguiſhing multitude. 

He, indeed, who can ſee a cool and deliberate in- 
jury done to his friend, without feeling himſelf wound- 
ed in his moſt ſenſible part; has never known the force 
of the moſt generous of all human affections. Every 
man who has not taken the ſacred name of friend{hip 
in vain, will ſubſcribe to thoſe ſentiments which Ho- 
mer puts into the mouth of Achilles, and which Mr. 
Pope has opened. and enlarged with ſuch inimitable 
ſtrength and ſpirit: = | 


A gen'rous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſen!ment glows ; 
One ſhould our int reſis and our paſſions be: 
My friend muſt hate the man that injures me. 
| 25 | IX. 609. 

It may greatly alſo allay the pain which attends the 
wounds of defamation, and which are always moſt ſe- 
verely felt by. thoſe who leaſt deſerve them; to reflect, 
that though malice generally flings the firſt ſtone, ir. is 
folly and ignorance, it is indolence or irreſolution, 
which are principally concerned in ſwelling the heap, . 
When the tide of cenſure runs ſtrongly againſt any par- 
ticular character, the generality of mankind are too 
careleſs or too impotent to withſtand the current; and 
thus without any particular malice in their o- na- 
tures, are often indolently carried along with others, by 
tamely falling in with the general ſtream. The num- 
ber of thoſe who really mean one harm, will wonder- 
fully leſſen after the deductions which may fairly be 
made of this ſort ; and the cup of unjuſt reproach muſt 
ſurely loſe much af its bitterneſs, where one is perſua- 
ded that malevolence has the leaft ſhare in mingling 
the draught, For nothing perhaps, ſtings a generous 


* 
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36 LET TEK EV. 
mind more ſenſibly in wrongs of this ſort, than to eon 
ſider them as evidences of a general malignity in hu. 
man nature. But from whatever cauſes theſe ftorm 
may ariſe, virtue would not be true to her own native 
privileges, if ſhe ſuffered herſelf to ſink under them. It 
is from that ſtrength and firmneſs which upright inten. 
tions will ever ſecure to an honeſt wind, that, Palame. 
des, I am perſuaded, will ftand ſuperior to thoſe un- 
merited reproaches, which aſſault his character, and 
rr an unbroken repoſe amidit the little noiſe and 
- ife - ignorant and malicious tongues. Farewell. 


4 


8 _— 


LETTER LV. 


— 
— 


To CLEORA. 

3 „ Auguſt 11, 1508. 
1 it is but a few hours ſince I parted 
| from my Cleora ; yet I have already, you ſee, 
taken up my pen to-write to her. You muſt not ex- 
pect however, in this, or in any of my future letters, 
that I ſay fine things to you; ſince I only intend to tell 
you true ones. My heart is too full to be regular, and 
too ſincere to be ceremonious. I have changed the man- 
ner not the ſtyle of my former converſations: and I 
write to you, as I uſed to talk to you, without form or 
art. Tell me then, with the ſame undiſſembled fince: 
rity, what effect this abſence has 8 your uſual ehear- 
fulneſs? as I will honeſtly confeſs on my own: part, 
that I am too intereſted to wiſh a circumſtance ſo little 
conſiſtent with my own repoſe, ſhould he altogether re- 
concilable to yours. I have attempted, however, to 
purſue your advice, and divert myſelf by the ſubject 
you recommended to my thought: but it is impoſſible, 
I perceive to turn off the mind at once from an object, 
Wich it has long dwelt upon with pleaſure. My heart, 
Ike a poor bird which is haunted from her neſt, is ſtilf 


return- 


5 . 8% 


con. BY retuming to the place of its affeQions, and after ſome 


bu. vin efforts to fly off, ſettles again where all its cares 
om dE dee centred." Adden, 
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and To PALAMEDES. | 
ell. CTA | Feb. 13, 1711. 

PF one would rate any particular merit according to its 

true valuation, it may be neceſſary, perhaps, to con- 
fider how far it can be juſtly claimed by mankind in 
general. I am ſure, at leaſt, when I read the very un- 
common ſentiments of your laſt letter, I found their ju- 
dicious author riſe in my eſteem, by reflecting, that 
there is not a more ſingular character in the world, 
; than that of a thinking man. It is not merely havin 
F a ſucceſſion of ideas, which lightly ſkim over the mind, 
1 chat can with any propriety be ſtyled by that denomi- 
nation. It is 6bſerving them ſeparately and diſtinctly, 
* aud ranging them under their reſpective claſſes; it is 
wh calmly and ſteddily viewing our opinions on every fide, 
4 and reſolutely tracing them through all their conſe- 
quences and connections, that conſtitutes the man of re- 
zr fection, and diſtinguiſhes reaſon from fancy. Provi- 
dence, indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any very 
7 I confiderable number of our ſpecies for an extenſive 
© WM exerciſe of this higher faculty; as the thoughts of the 
far greater part of mankind, are neceſſarily reſtrained 
my within the ordinary purpoſes of animal life. But even 
if we ook up to thoſe who move in ſuch ſuperior or- 


bits, and who have opportunities to improve, as well 
A as leiſure to exerciſe their underſtandings ; we ſhall find, 
that thinking is one of the laſt exerted privileges of 
a cultivated humanity. | PET 
4 It is, indeed, an operation of the mind which meets 
1 with many obſtructions to check its juſt and free direc- - 
uf tion; but there are two principles which prevail more 
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or leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt, men, that partiq 
larly contribute to keep this faculty of the ſoul unen 
ployed: I mean pride and indolence. To deſcendy 
truth through the tedious progreſſion of well-examind 
deductions, is conſidered as a reproach to the quickneh 
_ of underſtanding ; as it is much too laborious a metha{ 
for any but thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
reſolute activity of mind. For this reaſon the great 
part of our ipecies generally chooſe either to ſeize one 
on their concluſions at once, or to take them by * ücks 

bound from others, as beſt ſuiting with their vanity «and, 
their lazineſs. Accordingly Mr. Lock obſerves, tu mon 
there are not ſo many errors and wrong opinions in te to tl 
world as is generally imagined. Not that he thin reaſ⸗ 
mankind are by any means uniform in embracig 
truth ; Lut becauſe the majority of them, he maintain, 
have no thooght or opinion at all about thoſe doftring 
concerning which they raiſe the greateſt clamour. Like 
the common ſoldiers in an army, they follow tber 
leaders dire&, without knawing, or even enquiring 
into the cauſe for which they ſo warmly contend. 
This will account for the ſlow ſteps by which truth 
has advanced in the world, on one Ele, and for thole 
abſurd ſyſtems which, at different periods, have had a 
univerſal currency on the other. For there is a ſtrang 


diſpoſition in human nature, either blindly to tread t & 
ſame paths that have been traverſed by others, or wil I 
ſtrike out into the moſt devious extravagancies : the 4 

greater part of the world will either totally renounc: 
their reaſon, or reaſon only from the wild ſuggeſtions df Thi 
an heated imagination. xl - drec 
From the ſame ſource may be derived thoſe diviſion ſert 
and animoſities which break the union both of public tho! 

and private ſocieties, and turn the peace and harmony 

of human intercourſe into diſſonance and contention. 
For while men judge and act by ſuch meaſures as har * 7 
not been proved by the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, q 
they muſt equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates bol 0 
of their own conduct and that of others. 
| . 6 


1 


LETTER Lv. 
If we turn our view from active to contemplative | 
life, we may have occaſion, perhaps, to remark, that 
thinking is no leſs uncommon in the literary than the 
vil world. The number of thoſe writers who can with 
ary juſtneſs of expreſſion be termed thinking authors, 
would not form a very copious library, though one xere 
to take in all of that kin which both antient and mo- 
dern times have produced. Neceſſarily, I imagine, 
one muſt exclude from a collection of this ſort, all cri- 
ticks, commentators, modern Latin poets, tranſlators, 
and, in ſhort, all that numerous under- tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature that owe their exiſtence merely 


in de to the thoughts of others. I ſhould reject for the ſame 
hinkW reaſon ſuch compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
acin Gellius : though it muſt be owned, indeed, their works 


tain i have acquired an accidental value, as they preſerve to 
tring us ſeveral curious traces of antiquity, which time would 
Like otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe teeming ge- 
ther niuſes likewiſe who have propagated the fruits of their 
ring i fiudies thro a long ſeries of tracts, would have little 
15 pretence, I believe, to be admitted as writers of reflec- 
tru Ml tion. For this reaſon I cannot regret the loſs of thoſe 
thae incredible numbers of compaſitions which ſome of the 
ad ai antients are ſaid to have produced: Rv: 


d the Nals fait Caf rapido ferwventius anni 
or u Ingentur: ; capfit quem fama eft e libriſue 
the Anbuſſum propriis. RP 


ns of Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind him three hun- 

dred volumes of his own works, wherein he had not in- 
fon ſerted a fingle e uotation; and we have it upon the au- 
lick Wi thority of Varro's own words *, that he himſelf com- 


10nf poſed 
100, 85 | | | 

1a BY * This paſſage is to be found in Aulus Gellius, who 
ſon, quotes it from a treatiſe which Varro had written con- 
oth cerning the wonderful effects of the number Seven. 


But the ſubject of this piece cannot be more ridicu- 
lous than the ſtyle in which it appears to bave been 
1 18 jy: | | com- 
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poſed four hundred and ninety books. Seneca aſſuro bett 
us, that Didymus the grammarian wrote no leſs than lar 
four thouſand ; but Origen, it ſeems, was yet more pro- f 
lifick, and extended his performances even to ſix thoy. Wil 
ſand treatiſes. It is * to imagine with what ſon cp 
of materials the productions of ſuch expeditious work. dict 
men were wrought up: ſound thought and well mz MW 
tured reflections could have no ſhare, we may be ſure 
in theſe haſty performances. Thus are books multi. 
plied, whilſt authors are fcarce ; and ſo much eaſier i; 
it to write than to think ! But ſhall I not myſelf, Pa. 
lamedes, prove an inſtance that it is ſo, if I ſuipend any 
longer your own more important reflections, by inter. 
rupting you with ſuch as mine? Adieu. I am, &c. 


"LETT OY. 
To CLYTa NDER. 
Nov. 7, 1716. 


AN it then be true, Clytander, that after all the 
fine things which have been ſaid concerning the 
love of our Country, it owes its riſe to the principles 
you mention, and was originally propagated among 
mankind in order to cheat them into the ſervite of the 
community? And is it thus, at laſt, that the moſt ge- 
nerous of the human paſſions, inſtead of bearing the 
ſacred ſignature of nature, can produce no . 
marks of its legitimacy than the ſuſpicious impreſs of 
art? The queſtion is worth, at leaſt, a few thoughts; 
and I will juſt run over the principal objections 2 your 

| 5 : | 8 etter, 
compoſed : for that moſt learned author of his times 
(as Cicero, if I miſtake not, ſomewhere calls him) 
informed his readers in that performance, /e jam du 
dtcimam annorum hebdomadam ingreſſum eſſe, et al 
eum diem ſeptuaginta hebdomadas librorum conſcriffije 
Aul. Gel. iii. 10. „„ 


— 


Lair 
Türe? letter without drawing them up, however, in 2 regu- | 
th hem. 7: iD > 

dn That the true happineſs of the individual cannot 
hor. {Wiſe from the ſingle exerciſe of the mere ſelfiſh prin- 
ciples, is evident, I think, above all reaſonable contra- 
ork. diction. If a man would thoroughly enjoy his own be- 
ing, he muſt of neceſſity look beyond it; his private 


ma. 
Fra ſatisfactions always encreaſing in the ſame proportion 
mlt. rich which he promotes thoſe of others. Thus ſelf- in- 
ier; Wltereſt, if rightly directed, flows through the nearer cha- 
„Pz. Nities of relations, friends, and dependants, till it riſes, 
| any and dilates itſelf, into general benevolence. But if e- 
nter. Nery addition which we make to the welfare of others, 
Kc. Me really an advancement of our own; the love of our 


duntry muſt neceſſarily, upon a principle of ſelf-inter- 
|, be a paſſion founded in the ſtricteſt reaſon : becauſe 
tis a diſpoſition pregnant with the greateſt poſſible 
ood, which the limited powers of man are capable of 
roducing. Benevolence, therefore, points to our 
untry, as to her only adequate mark: whatever falls 

hort of that glorious end, is too ſmall for her full gra- 
ification ; and all beyond is too immenſe for her 


ralp. | | 
Thus our country appears to have a claim to our af- 


iple» Nection, as it has a correſpondent paſſion in the human 
nong reaſt: a paſſion, not raiſed by the artifices of policy, 
f the Ir propagited by the infection of enthuſiaſm, but ne- 
ge- rfarily reſulting from the original conſtitution of our 
- the ecies, and e r. to the higheſt private advantage 
gher each individual. When Curtius therefore, or the 
55 of o Decii, ſacrificed their lives, in order to reſcue their 


mmynity from the calamities with which it was 
reatened ; they were by no means impelled (as you 
em to repreſent them) by a political phrenſy, but 
ded on the moſt ſolid Me rational principles. The 
ethod, they purſued for that purpoſe, was dictated, I 
feſs, by the moſt abſurd and groundleſs ſuperſtition; 


du It while the impreſſion of that national belief remain 
4 frong upon their minds, and they were thoroughly 
e, Faded that falling in the manner —— 
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did, was the only effectual means of preſerving their 
country from ruin; they took the moſt rational mea. ſep: 
ſures of conſulting their private happineſs, by thus con. ua 

ſenting to become the publick victims. Could it even the 
be admitted (what with any degree of probability ne. cout 
ver, indeed, can be admitted) that theſe glorious he. iothe 

roes conſidered fame as the vaineſt of ſhadows, and hal Mk wi 
no hopes of an after-life in any other ſcene of exiſtence; Muaſl 
ſtill however their conduct might be juſtyfied as perfed. 
ly wiſe. For, ſurely, to a mind that was not wholly {ſuth 
immerſed in the loweſt dregs of the moſt contractel 
ſelfiſhneſs ; that had not totally extinguiſhed every ge 
nerous and ſocial affection; the thoughts of having ene 
referred a mere joyleſs exiſtence {for ſuch it muſt hare 
een) to the ſuppoſed preſervation of numbers of one's ore 
fellow creatures, muſt have been far more painful tha 
a thouſand deaths. | | 
I I cannot, however, but agree with you, that thi 
affection was productive of infinite miſchief to man · alf ü 
kind, as it broke out among the Romans, in the im- pro 
pious ſpirit of their unjuſt conqueſts. But it ſhould b In 
remembered at the ſame time, that it was the uſual a. Norit, 
tifice of ambition, to maſk herſelf in the ſemblance ofiÞaxir 
atriotiſm. And it can be no juſt objection to the ne-ailiny 
Piet of the ſocial paſſions, that it is capable of being en, © 
inflamed beyond its natural heat, and turned, by tif vio! 
arts of policy, to promote thoſe deſtructive purpoſes 
which it was originally implanted to prevent. 
This zeal for our country may indeed become im. 
tional, not only when it thus puſhes us on to act cour- 
ter to the natural rights of any other community ; but 
likewiſe when it impels us to take the meaſures of vi- 
lence in oppoſition to the general ſenſe of our ow. 
For may not publick happineſs be eftimated by tit 
ſame ſtandard as that of private? and as every man 
wn opinion muſt determine his particular ſatisfactiot 
Il not the general opinion be conſidered as decile 

AA the queſtion concerning general intereſt ? Far am] 
however, from inſinuating, that the true welfare d 

mankind in their collective capacities depends fin 

7 | ap 
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upon a prevailing fancy, any more than it does in their 
ſeparate: undoubtedly in both inſtances they may e- 
ually embrace a falſe intereſt, But whenever this is 
he caſe, I ſhould hardly imagine that the love of our 
ountry on the one hand, or of our neighbour, on the 


he- Nocher, would juſtify any methods of bringing them to a 
| had Wk wiſer choice, than thoſe of calm and rational per- 
2nNce; ſuaſion. . | 
fea. I cannot at preſent recolle& which of the antient 


uthors it is that mentions the Cappadocians to have 
een ſo enamoured of ſubjection to a deſpotick power, 
to refuſe the enjoyment of their liberties, though 
generouſly tendered to them by the Romans. Scarce- 
y, I ſuppoſe, can there be an inſtance produced of a 
nore remarkable depravity of national taſte, and of a 
nore falſe calculation of publick welfare; yet even in 
is inftance it ſhould ſeem the higheſt injuſtice to have 


- thi Witempted by force, and at the expence, perhaps, of 
man · alf the lives in the Rate, the introduction of a more 
im · ¶ mproved ſyſtem of government. | | 

1d be In this notion I am not ſingular, but have the au- 


hority of Plato himſelf on my ſide, who held it as a 
paxim of undoubted truth in politicks, that the pre- 
aling ſentiments of a ſtate, how much ſoever miſta- 
en, ought by no means to be oppoſed by the meaſures 
f violence : A maxim, which if certain pretended or 
wipuided patriots had happily embraced, much effu- 
on of civil blood had been lately ſpared to our nation, 
Idieu. 1 am, &c. g 


* . 


LETTER LVIIL 


To PALAMEDES. 


ee 5 Aug. 10, 1729. 

ORGIVE me, Palamedes, if I miſtruſt an art, 

which the greateſt part of philoſophers has called 

8 at of deceiving; and by which the firſt of — . 
| | £0 | 


4 iaTTek nor 
could perſuade the people that he had conquered 2 
the athletick games, though they ſaw him fall at hi 
adverſary's feet. The voice of eloquence ſhould ever, 
indeed be heard with caution ; and ſhe whoſe boaſt i II 
has formly been, to make little things appear confi. ine 
derable ; may diminiſh objects, perhaps, as well as en. tv! 
large them, and leſſen even the charms of repoſe. But I to 

I bave too long experienced the joys of retirement, to Ml be 
quit her arms Be a more lively miſtreſs; and I ca WM vo 
look upon ambition, though adorned in all the orna. 
ments of your oratory, with the cool indifference of the Ml ſon 
moſt confirmed Stoick. To confeſs the whole truth, lon 
am too proud to endure a repulſe, and too humble v bft 
hope for ſucceſs : qualities little favourable, I imagine, 
to the pretenſions of him who would claim the glitter 
ing prizes which animate thoſe that run the race of 
ambition. Let thoſe honours, then, you mention, be 
inſcribed on the tombs of others; be it rather told on 
mine, that I lived and died 


Unplac'd, unpenfion'd, no man's beir or fave. 


And is not this a privilege as valuable as any of thoſe 
which you have painted to my view, in all the warmet 
colours of your enlivening eloquence ? Bruyere, t 
leaſt, has juſt now aſſured me, that to pay one. 
« court to no man, nor _ any to pay court to you, 
« js the moſt agreeable of all fituations ; it is the true 
« golden age, 5 he, and the moſt natural ſtate oi giv: 
* man.” | | | 97 
Believe me, however, I am not in the miſtake of Ms do 
thoſe whom you juſtly condemn, as imagining tht 
wiſdom is the companion only of retirement, and that the 01 
virtue enters not the more open and conſpicuous wal Mets tl 
of life: But I will confels at the ſame time, tha ton, 
though it is to Tully I give my applauſe, it is Atticuferer t 
that has my affection. . 

Life, ſays a celebrated antient, may be compari 
4 to the Olympick games: ſome enter into thoſe a NM. 
“ ſemblies for glory, and others for gain; while = 


« contemptible) who chooſe to be merely ſpeQators.” 


| « ved not tell you, Palamedes, ' how early it was my 


ons. MI inclination to be numbered with the laſt; and as na- 
ture has not formed me'with powers, I am not obliged 
Bu MM to her for having diveſted me of every niclination fot 
t, to Ml bearing a part in the ambitious conteritions of the 
n 101d? Providetice, ined; ſecinis to have deſigned 
na. fl fome tempers for the obſcure ſcenes of life; as there are 
F the i ſome plants which flouriſh beſt in the ſhade. But the 
th, 1 loweſt ſhrub has its uſe, you are ſenfible, as well as the 
le to i boftieſt oak; and perhaps your friend may find ſonte 
gin: method of convincing you, that even the humbleſt ta: 
ſtter- lents are not given in vain. Farewell. I am, &c. 


e of 7 
l, be as 8 1 2 
Id on LI 


| 7˙ Hoa TENS IVS. 1 5 
A you aware, Hortenſius, how far I may mi- 
J lead you, when you are willing to reſign your- 
Remember, however, that I take the lead in theſe 
paths, not in confidence of my own ſuperior knowledge 


you, of them, but in compliance with a requeſt, which I 


nur verer yet knew how to refuſe. In ſhort, Hortenſius, 
te al give you my ſentiments, becauſe it is my ſentiments 
you require : but I give them at the ſame time rather 


e of Mas doubts than deciſions - 
thuß After having thus acknowledged my inſufficiency for - 
d that iithe office you have aſſigned me, I will venture to con- 
wal ifels that the poet who has gained over your approba- 
tha ton, has been far lefs — * with mine. have 
tticu erer thought, with a very celebrated modern writer, that 
_ Le vers le mieux rempli, la plus noble pensee, 
fe al 


Ne peut plaire à efprit quand Poreille eft blſce. 


| | Boileau. 
Vol. II. 5 C =, 


4 


ui a third party (and choſe by ne mg the most 


ſelf to my guidance, through the regions of criticiſm ?_ 


ont "one Ye eo. - 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit in the raillery, hu 
and ſtrength in the ſentiments of your friend's moral Ml po 
epiſtle, it by no means falls in with thoſe notions I have Ml ſen 
formed to. myſelf, concerning the eſſential requiſites in 227 
compoſitions of this kind. He ſeems indeed to have aul 
widely deviated from the model he profeſſes to have had Ml «i! 
in view, and is more like Horace than Hyperion to a Sa na 
Hr. His deficiency in point of verſification, not to Mz 
mention his want of elegance in the general manner of me. 
his poem, is ſufficient to deſtroy the pretended reſem- 
blance. Nothing, in truth, can be more abſurd, than Wl £< 
to write in poetical meaſure, and yet neglect harmony; Wl < 
as of all the kinds of falſe ftyle, that which is neither ” 
p_ nor verſe, but I know not what inartificial com. / 
ination of powerleſs words bordered with rhyme, is 
far, ſurely, the moſt inſufferable. Pp | 
But you are of opinion, I perceive, (and it is an opi- iſo! pe 
nion in which you are not ſingular) that a negligence of this 
this kind may be juſtified by the authority of the Ro- that 
man ſatiriſt: yet ſurely thoſe who entertain that notion, NMiſtin 
have not thoroughly attended either to the precepts or role: 
the practice of Horace. He has attributed, I confeſs ¶roye 
his ſatirical compoſitions to the inſpiration of a certain Neara 
Muſe, whom he diſtinguiſhes by the title of the M. 
N ; and it is this expreſſion which ſeems to have 
miſled the generality of his imitators. But though he 
w1ll not allow her to fly, he by no means intends ſhe 
mould creep: on the contrary, it may be ſaid of the Ho 
Muſe of Horace, as of the Eve of Milton, that ain, 


grace is in all her fes. y of } 


That this was the idea which Horace himſelf had of ﬀ! tho! 
her is evident, not only from the general air which a poe 
prevails in his ſatires and epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 
preſs declarations, which he lets fall in his progreh 


xertec 


through them. Even when he ſpeaks of her in bs . po! 
greateſt fits of modeſty, and deſcribes her as exhibitel "ith al 
in his own moral writings, he particularly inſiſts. upon ab 

us 


the eaſe and harmony of her motions. Though be 
2 hhuumb) 
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humbly diſclaims, indeed, all pretenſions to the higher 
oral poetry, the acer ſpiritus et vis, as he calls it; he repre- 
ſents his ſtyle as flowing with a certain regular and 
agreeable cadence. Accordingly, we find him parti. 
cularly condemning his predeceſſor Lucilius, for the 
hat WM diffonance of his numbers; and he profefies to have 
d. made the experiment, whether the ſame kind of moral 
t to ſabjects might not be treated in more ſoft and eaſy 
of neaſares: | | | 5 


ſem- | | 

than Quid vetat et naſinet Lucili ſcripta legentes, 

ony; Pucrere num illius, num rerum dura negarit 3 

ther Verſiculos natura magis factos et euntes | 
Mollins ? 1 


The truth is, a tuneful cadence is the ſingle prerogative 
of poetry which he pretends to claim to his writings of 


Op1- 

de as kind: and ſo far is he from thinking it uneſſential, 
Ro- chat he ee e it as the only ſeparation which 
tion, Midiltinguiſhes them from proſe. If that were once tobe 
ts or broken down, and the muſical order of his words de- 
nfeſz 


ſroyed, there would not, he tells us, be the leaſt ap- 
pearance of poetry remaining: | I 


Mon 


h he Invenias etiam diij ecti membra foete, 


However, when he delivers himſelf in this humble 
ran, he is not, you will obſerve, ſketching out a plan 
this ſpecies of poetry in general; but ſpeaking mere- 
y of his own performances in particular. His demands 
iſe much higher, when he informs us what he expects 
f thoſe who would ſucceed in compoſitions of this mo- 
a poetry. He then, not only requires lowing num- 
ers, but an expreſſion conciſe and unincumbered ; wit 
xerted with good breeding, and managed with reſerve; 


\ his upon ſome occaſions the ſentiments may be enforced 
bited ich alFthe ſtrength of eloquence and poetry: And 
upon i ouph in ſome parts the piece may appear with a more 
h he erous and ſolemn caſt of colouring, yet upon the 


G2 | of whole, > 
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whole, he tells us, it muſt be lively ad riant, This! 
take to be his meaning in the following paſſage : | 


Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neuſe 
| Impediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures; | 
Et. ſermone opus off modo trifti, ſepe jocoſo, | 
Defendente wicem modo rhetoris atgus poete ; 9 


Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus atque - 
| Extenuantis eas conſulto——— _ . ſs 


Such, then, was the notion which Horace had of thi to 
kind of writing. And if there is any propriety in theſe 
. his rules, if they are founded on the truth of taſte and 


W 
art; I fear the performance in queſtion, with number. WM th 
leſs; others of the ſame ſtamp (which have not however fa 
wanted admirers) muſt inevitably ſtand condemned. uſ 

— of it 8 qo. * pieces which are uſually WM no 
ed upon this plan, rather give one an image of 
Tucilius than of Horace: the 3 of them — to 2 
miſtake the auk ward negligence. of the favourite d ele 
&ipio, for the eaſy air of the friend of Mzcenas, j 
You will ſtill tell me, perhaps, that the example of ane 
Horace himſelf is an unanſwerable objection to the no- illi 


tion I have embraced; as there are numberleſs lines i to 
his ſatires and epiſtles, where the verſification is evident. 
ly neglected. But are you ſure, Hortenſius, that thoſe 
lines which ſound ſo unharmonious to a modern ex, 
had the ſame effect upon a Roman one? For myſt, 


at leaſt, I am-much inclined to believe the contrary :M tri: 
and it ſeems highly incredible, that he who had ver· I ing 
tured to cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of h whi 
numbers, ſhould himſelf be notoriouſly guilty of tie they 
very fault, againſt which he ſo ſtrongly exclaims. Moll in t 
certain it is, that the delicacy of the antients with re 

ſpe& to numbers, was far ſuperior to any thing thit Þ 
modern taſte can. pretend to: and that they diſcoverel 1 
differences, which are to us abſolutely. imperceptible. } 
To mention only one remarkable inſtance: A vel C, 
antient writer has obſerved upon the following vert 8 


in Virgil, 


Ant 


LIE FIERO a. 
his Arma virumque cane, Trojee quiprimus ab ris, 


that if inſtead of primus we were to pronounce it primis 
{is being long and us * the entire harmony of the 
line would be deſtroyed, But whoſe ear is now ſo ex · 
quiſitely ſenſible, as to perceive the diſtinction between 
thoſe two quantities ? Some refinement of this kind, 
might probably give muſick to thoſe lines in Horace, 
which now ſeem ſo untuneable.  _. 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not poſſible, perhaps, 
thi il to expreſs one's ideas in any very preciſe and determi- 
theſe nate manner. I will only therefore in general obſerve 
and WY with reſpect to the requiſite ſtyle of theſe performances, 
iber. that it conſiſts in a natural eaſe of expreſſion, an elegant 
eval familiarity ot phage, which though formed of the moſt 
ned. BY uſual terms of language, has yet a grace and energy, 
ually WY n0 leſs ſtriking than that of a more elevated dition. 
e a There is a certain lively colouring peculiar to compo- 
n t0 8 fitions in this way, which, without being ſo bright and 
e a glowing as is neceſſary for the higher poetry, is never- 

teleſs equally removed from whatever appears harſh 
e of and dry. But particular inſtances will perhaps better 
e no: illuſtrate my meaning, than any thing I can farther ſay 
to explain it. There is ſcarce a line in the moral 
epiſtles of Mr. Pope, which might not be produced for 
this purpoſe. I chooſe, however to lay before you 
the following verſes, not as preferring them to many 
others which might be quoted from that inimitable ſa- 
tiriſt ; but as they afford me an opportunity of compar- 
ing them with a verſion of the ſame original lines, of 


which they are an imitation ; and by that means of 
fte ſhewing you at one view what I conceive is, and is not, 


in the true manner of Horace > 


Peace is my dear delight, nor Fleury's more 3 

But touch me, and no miniſter ſo ſore : 

hoe er offends, at ſome unlacky time, 

Slides into-verſe, and hitches in à rhyme ; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 

And the ſad burden of ſome merry ſong. © SY 


CCP 
J will refer you to your own memory for the Latin 
E from whence Mr. Pope has taken the general 


int of theſe verſes ; and content myſelf with adding 2 
tranſlation of the lines from Horace by another hand: 


Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace“ 
But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard 
Had better take a lion by the beard ; | 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 
By laughing crouds in rueful ballad ſung. 


There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the former of thefe 
paſſages, and a flatneſs and languor in the latter, which 
cannot fail of being diſcovered by every reader of the 
leaſt delicacy of diſcernment: and yet the words which 
compoſe them both, are equally ſounding and fignif- 
cant. The rules then, which I juſt now mentioned 
from Horace, will point out the real cauſe of the diffe- 
rent effects which theſe two paſſages produce in our 
minds; as the paſſages themſelves will ſerve to confirm 
the truth and juſtice of the rules. In the lines from 
Mr. Pope, of the principal beauties will be found 
to confiſt in the ſhortneſs of the expreſſion z whereas 
the ſentiments in the other are too much incumbered 
with words. 'Thus, for inſtance, | 


Peace is my dear delight —— 
is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe ; as 
| Behold me Llameleſs bard, how fond of peace ! 


is, in compariſon of the former, the verba laſſas on- 
rantia aures. Another diſtinguiſhing perfection in the 
imitator of Horace, is that ſpirit of gaiety which he has 
diffuſed through theſe lines, not to mention thoſe hap- 

„though familiar images of /iding into verſe and 
itching in a rhyme ; which can never be ſufficiently 
admired. But the tranſlator, on the contrary, has caſt 
too ſerious an air over his numbers, and appears with 
an emotion and earneſtneſs that diſappoints the force 
of his ſatire: 


q. 


Latin 


neral 
ng a 
and: 
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—— Nay, 1 <vill be heard, 
has the mien of a man in a paſſion ; and 
. His eyes ſtall weep the folly of his tongue : 


though a good line in itſelf, is much too ſolemn and 
tragical for the undiſturbed pleaſantry of Horace. 
But I need not enter more minutely into an exami- 
nation of theſe paſſages. The general hints I have 
thrown out in this letter, will ſuffice to ſhew you where- 
in I imagine the true manner of Horace conſiſts. And 
after all, perhaps, it can no more be explained, than 
acquired, by rules of art. It is what true genius can 
only execute, and juſt taſte alone diſcover. I am, &c. 


. n K 
2. — 


£ 
1 


e 
To PHILOT ES. | | 
i ce ace BN I 
HERE is no advantage which attends a popu- 
| lar genius that J am ſo much inclined to envy, 
as the privilege of rendering merit conſpicuous. An 
author who has raiſed the attention of the publick to his 
productions. and gained a whole nation for his audience 
may be conſidered as guardian of the temple of fame, 
and inveſted with the ꝓrerogative of giving entrance to 
whomfoever he deems worthy. of that glorious diſtincti- 


on. But the praiſe of an ordinary writer, obſtructs 


rather than advances the honour due to merit, and ſul- 
lies the luſtre it means to celebrate. Impotent panegy- 
nck operates like a blight wherever it falls, and injures 
all that it touches. Accordingly Harry the IV. of 
France was wont humourouſly to aſcribe his early grey, 
hairs, to the effect of numberleſs wretched compliments 
which were paid him by a certain ridiculous orator of 
his times. But though the wreaths of folly ſhould not 
diſgrace the temples they ſurround ; they wither, at 

| NS . leafy 
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leaſt, as ſoon as received: and if they ſhould not be 
offenſive, moſt certainly, however, they will be tran. 
fient. Whereas thoſe on the contrary, with which an 
Horace or a Boileau, an Addiſon or a Pope, haye 
crowned the virtyes of their contemporaries, are as per- 
manent as they are illuſtrious, and will preſerve their 
colours and fragrance to remoteſt age. | 
If I could thus weave the garlands of unfading ap- 
plauſe ; if I were in the number of thoſe choſen Frs 
whoſe approbation is Fame, your friend ſhould not 
ant that diſtinguiſhing tribute which his virtues de- 
ſerve, and you requeſt. I would tell the world ag 
tell it in a voice that ſhould be heard far and remember 
ed long) that Euſebes, with all the knowledge and ex. 
perience of theſe later ages, has all the innocence and 
ſimplicity of the earlieſt : that he enforces the doctrines 
of his ſacred function, not with the vain pomp of 
oſtenatious eloquence, but with the far more powerful 
perſuaſion of active and exemplary virtue: that he 
ſoftens the 3 of precept with the eaſe and fami- 
liarity of converſation, and by generouſly mingling 
with the meaneft committed to his care, inſinuates the 
inſtructor under the air of the companion: that whilſt 
he thus fills up the circle of his private ſtation, he ſtill 
turns his regards to the publick, and employs his geni- 
us, his induſtry, and his fortune, in proſecuting and 
fecting thoſe diſcoveries, which tend moſt to the ge- 
neral benefit of mankind : in a word, that whilſt others 
of his order are contending for the ambitious prizes of 
eccleſiaſtical dignities, itis his glorious pre-eminence to 
merit the higheſt, without enjoying, or folliciting even 
the loweſt. This, and yet more than this, the world 
ſhould hear of your friend, if the world were inclined 
to liſten to my voice. But though you perhaps, Philo- 
tes, may be willing to give audience to my Muſe, 


nn argue Tu ſolebas 


Nea: et aliquid putare ug. Catul. 


can ſhe hope to find favour likewiſe in the nd the 
publick ? Let me then rather content myſelf with, 
E . . * N | ; e 
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- be ent admiration of thoſe virtues, which I am not wor- 
ran- Wl thy to celebrate; and leave it to others to place this 
1 an il good works of Euſebes where they may fine forth be- 
ave il fore men. I am, &c. c 
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Irits To PurDiyPyVUs., 


de- "T7 well, my friend, that the age of transfor- 
mation is no more: otherwiſe I ſhould tremble 
der · ſor your ſevere attack upon the Muſes,” and expect to 
ex. ¶ ſee the ſtory of your metamorphoſis embelliſn the poeti- 

and cal miracles of ſome modern Ovid. But it is long ſince 
ines the fate of the Piérides has gained any eredit in the 
of vorld, and you may now, in full ſecurity, contemn 
rful Ml the divinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak irreverently of 
he the daughters of Jove himſelf. You fee nevertheleſs, 
mi- ¶ how highly the antients conceived of them, when they 
ing repreſented them as the offspring of the great father of 
gods and men. You reject, I know, this article of the 


uit heathen creed: but I may venture however, to aſſert, 
fill that philoſophy will confirm what fable has thus invent- 
n1- Ned, and that the Muſes are, in firi& truth, of heaven- 
ind h extraction. | ONE | 


The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, literally de- 
nved from the author of all nature, and founded in the 


of eriginal frame and conſtitution of the human mind. 
> to N Accordingly, the general principles of taſte are common 
ren o our whole ſpecies, and ariſe from the internal ſenſe 
rd of beauty which every man, in ſome degree at leaſt, 


eridently poſſeſſes. No rational mind can be ſo whol- 
ly void of all perceptions of this ſort, as to be contem- 
plating the various objects that ſurround him, with one 
equal coldneſs and indifference. There are certain 
forms which muſt neceſſarily fill the ſoul with agreeable 


; ideas, and ſhe is inſtantly determined in her approba- 
the eon of them, previous to all reaſoning concerning their 
the 5 | Cs uſe 
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uſe and convenience. Tt is upon theſe general princi. 
ples, that what is called fine taſte in the arts is founded; 


and conſequently is by no means ſo precarious and un- 


ſettled an idea, as you chooſe to deſcribe it. The truth 
is, taſte is nothing more than this univerſal ſenſe of 

beauty, rendered more exquiſite by genius, and more 
correct by cultivation; and it is fram the ſimple and or. 
ginal ideas of this ſort, that the mind learns to form her 
Judgment of the higher and more complex kinds. Ac. 
cordingly, the whole circle of the imitative and oratori- 
cal arts, is governed by the ſame general rules of criti. 
eiſm; and to prove the certainty of theſe. with reſpet 
to any one of them, is to eſtabliſh their validity with re- 
gard to all the reſt. I will therefore conſider the crite- 
rion of taſte in relation only to fine writing. 

Each ſpecies of compoſition has its diſtinct perfec. 
tions: and it would require a much larger compaſs 
than a letter affords, to prove their reſpective beauties 
to be derived from truth and nature; and canſequent]y 
reducible to a regular and preciſe ſtandard. I will only 
mention therefore thoſe general properties which are 
eſſential to them all, and without which they muſt ne- 
ceflarily be defective in their ſeveral kinds. Theſe, [ 
think may be comprehended under uniformity in the 
deſign, variety and reſemblance in the metaphors and 
ſimilitudes together with propriety and harmony in the 
diction. Now ſome or all of theſe qualities conſtantly 
attend our ideas of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe that 
agrecable perception of the mind, in what object ſoever 
they appear. The charms of fine compoſition then, 
are fo far from exiſting only in the heated imagination 
of an enthuſiaſtick admirer, that they reſult from the 
conſtitution of nature herſelf. And perhaps the princi- 
Pies of criticiſm are as certain and indiſputable, even a 
thoſe of the mathematicks. Thus, for inſtance, that 
onder is preferable to confuſion, that harmony is more 
pleaſing than diſſonance, with ſome few other axiom 
upon which the ſcience is built; are truths, which ſtrike 
at once upon the mind with the ſame force of convic- 
tion, as Gat the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
| | Wy 
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or that if from equals you take away equals, the re- 
mainder will be equal. And in both caſes, the propo- 
itions which reſt upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the ſame evidence of demon- 
r $15 pr iis chad avs hee 
But as every intellectual, as well as animal, faculty 
i improved and ſtrengthened by exerciſe ; the more the 
ſoul exerts this her internal ſenſe of beauty upon any 
particular object, the more ſhe will enlarge and refine 
her reliſh of that peculiar ſpecies. For this reaſon the 
works of thoſe great maſters, whoſe performances have 
been long and generally admired, ſupply a fatther crite- 
tion of fine taſte, equally fixed and certain as that which. 
3 immediately derived from nature herſelf. The truth 
is, fine writing is only the art of raiſing 5 ſenſa- 
tions of the intellectual kind; and therefore, as by ex- 
anining thoſe original forms which are adapted to awa · 
ken this perception in the mind, we learn what thoſe 
qualities are which conſtitute beauty in general; ſo by 
obſerving the peculiar conſtruction N compoſitions 
of prajus which have always pleaſed, we perfect our 
idea of fine writing in particular. It is his united ap- 
probation, in perſons of different ages, and of various 
characters and languages, that Longinus has made the 
teſt of the true ſublime ; and he might with equal 
juſtice have extended the ſame criterion, to all the infe- 
rior excellencies of elegant compoſition. Thus the de- 
ference paid to the performances of the great maſters 
af antiquity; is fixed upon juſt and ſolid reaſons ; It is 
not becauſe Ariſtotle and Horace have Siven us the 
rules of criticiſm, that we may ſubmit to their authority; 
it is becauſe thoſe rules are derived from works which 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the uninterrupted admira- 
ton of all the more improved part of mankind,” from 
weir earlieſt appearance down to this preſent hour. For 
whatever, through a long ſeries of ages, has been uni- 
rerally eſteemed as beautiful, cannot but be confor- 
mable to our juſt and natural ideas: of beauty. 
The oppoũtion, however which ſometimes divides 
tte opinions of thoſe whoſe judgments may be * 2p 
> | „ equ 
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equal and perfect, is urged as a powerful objection a. 
gainſt the reality of a — 9 of criticiſm: it is a 
proof you think, that after all which ean be ſaid of fine 
taſte, it muſt ultimately be reſolved inta the. peeuliar re. 
liſh. of each individual. But this diverſity of ſentiments 
will not, of itſelf, deſtrdy the evidenee of the-critorion; 
. lince the ſame effect may be produced by numberle; 
other canſes. A thoyſand accidental circumſtances may 
concur in counteracting the force of the rule, even al. 
lowing it to be ever ſo fixed and invariable, when lef 
0 its . ee and Were e e Yu — to — that 
bias which party or perſonal diflikes may fix up 
the mind, the. e eritick will find it a 
ficult to diſengage himſelf entirely from thoſe partia 
affectians in favour of particular beauties, to which 
either the general courſe of his ſtudies, or the peculiar 
caſt of his temper, may have rendered him moſt ſenſible 
But as perfection in any work of genius reſults from the 
united beauty 2 propriety of its ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
and as it i51mpoſible that any human compoſition ſhould 
Poſſeſs all thoſe qualities in their higheſt and moſt ſaye- 
reign degree; the mind, when ſhe pronouneeth judg- 
ment upon any piece of this ſort, is apt to decide of its 
merit, as thoſe circumftances, which ſhe moſt admires 
either prevail or are deficient. Thus for inſtance, the 
excellency of the Roman maſters in painting, conſiſts in 
beauty of deſign, nobleneſs of attitude, and delicacy of 
expreſſion”; but the charms of good colouring are want 
ing. On the contrary the Venetian ſchool is ſaid to 
| have neglected defign a little too much; but at the ſame 
time has been more attentive to the grace and harmony 
of well-diſpoſed lights and ſhades. Now it will be ad. 
mitted by all admirers of this noble art, that no compo- 
ſition of the pencil can be perfect where either of theſe 
qualities are abſent; yet the moſt accompliſhed judge 
may be ſo particularly ſtruck with one or other of theſe 
excellencies, in preference to the ref}, as to be influenced 
in his cenſure or applauſe of the whole tablature, by the 
predominaney or enen ct his favourite beauty. 
Something of this Eind (where the meanerprejudices 1 
* i 
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LETTER IX. 37 
is ever, I am perſuaded, the oecafion f 
— ren _ 
m , on the fame 
piece. But this only ſhews, that muc  eaution is ne- 
to givs a fine taſte its full and unobſtructed ef- 
e der e in if ain and precarious. ; 
Jan, c. 4 5 


— „ — — ' 
LETTER LAI. 
To OnouTEs 


March 10, 8 


Wa 8 Sacharidth has put you out of hu- 
mour with her whole fex ? for it is ſome diſap- 
— n that has thus 
ſharpened 0 atire, pointed its i invec- 
tive againſt the — batf, 
not miſtaken, however, when you ſuppoſed I ſhonld 
prove no convert to your doctrine; but riſe up as an ad- 
vocate where Þ profeſs myſelf an admirer. I am not, 
it is true, altogether of old Montaigne's opinion, chat 
the ſouls of both ſexes ſant jettem (as he expreſſes wi Mie 
neſne moule : on the contrary, I am willing enou 
join with you in thinking, that they may be — 7dr" 
from different models. Yet the ca may be . — 
22 though it ſhould be allowed that they are efſen- 
tially different. Nature, it is certain, has traced out a 
— courſe of action for the two ſexes; and as they 
inted to diſtinct offices of life, it is not improba- 
ble that there may be ſomething diſtin likewife ir in the 
frame of their minds: that — may be a kind of ſex 
in the very ſoul. 

I cannot, — bus voudes; that Plato ſhould | 
have thought it reaſonable to admit them into an equal 
ſhare of the dignities and offices of his ima com- 
monwealth; and that the wiſdom of the antient ti- 
aus ſhould have ſo ſtrangely inverted the evident inten- 


of our ſpecies. You were 


' 


LETTER IX. 
tions of providence, as to confine the men to domeſtick 
affairs, whilft the women, it is ſaid, were engaged in 
the active and laborious ſcenes of buſineſs. Hiſtory, it 
muſt be owned, will ſupply ſome few. female inſtances 
of all the more maſculine virtues : But appearances of 
that extraordinary kind are too uncommon, to ſupport 
the notion of a general equality in the natural power 
of their minds. | 
Thus much, however, ſeems evident, that there are 
certain moral boundaries which nature has drawn be. 
tween the two ſexes, and that neither of them can paſ; 
over the limits of the other, without equally deviating 
from the beauty and decorum of their reſpective cha- 
racters: Boadicea in armour, is, to me at leaſt, as ex- 
travagant a ſight, as Achilles in petticoats. 

In determining therefore the comparative merit of 
the two ſexes, it is no derogation: from female excel- 
lency, that it differs in kind from that which diſtinguithes 
the male part of our ſpecies. And if in general it ſhould 
be found (what, upon an impartial enquiry, I believe, 
will moſt certainly be found) that women fill up their 
appointed circle of action with greater regularity. and 
dignity than men; the claim of preference cannot juſtly 
be-decided in our favour, In the prudential and œco- 
nomical parts of life, I think it undeniable that they 
riſe far above us. And if true fortitude of mind, is 
beſt diſcovered by a chearful reſignation to the mea- 
ſures of providence, we ſhall not find reaſon, perhaps, 
to claim that moſt ſingular of the human virtues as our 

eculiar privilege. There are numbers. of the other 


car 
ſex, who, from the natural delicacy of their conſtitu- ſid, 
tion, paſs through one continued ſcene of ſuffering from the 
their cradles to their graves, with a firmneſs of reſolu- evi 
tion that would deſerve ſo many ſtatues. to be erected eſt 
to their memories, if heroiſm were not eſtimated more a8 
by the ſplendour than the merit of actions is 
But whatever real difference there may be between im 
the moral or intellectual powers of the male and female W 
mind; nature does not ſeem to have marked the di- pe 


ſtinction ſo ſtrongly as our vanity is willing ee 
; an 


ww, 
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and after all, perhaps, education will be found to con- 
ſtitute the principal ſuperiority. It muſt be acknow- 
edged, atleaſt, that in this article we have every ad- 
vantage over the ſofter ſex, that art and induſtry can 
poſſibly ſecure to us. The moſt animating examples of 
Greece. and Rome are ſet before us, as early as we are 
capable of any obſervation ; and the nobleſt compoſi- 
tions of the antients are given into our hands, almoſt as 
ſoon as we have ſtrength to hold them: while the em- 
ployments of the other ſex, at the ſame period of life, 
are generally the reverſe of every thing that can open 
and enlarge their minds, or fill them with juſt and ra- 
tional notions. The truth of it is, female education is 
ſo much worfe than none, as it is better to leave the 
mind to its natural and uninſtructed {uggeſtions, than 
to lead it into falſe purſuits, and contract its views, by 
turning them upon the loweſt and moſt trifling objects. 
We ſeem indeed by the manner in which we ſuffer 
the youth of that ſex to be trained, to conſider women 
agreeably to the opinion of certain Mahometan doc- 
tors, and treat them as if we believed they have na 
ſouls : why elſe are they , The 


Bred only and compleated to the tafle 
Of luſiful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 
Ta dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye ? 
| : Mitt. 


This ſtrange neglect of cultivating the female mind, 
can hardly be allowed as good policy, when it is con- 
ſidered how much the intereſt of ſociety is concerned in 
the rectitude of their underſtandings. - That ſeaſon of 
every man's life which is moſt ſu ſceptible of the ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſions, is neceſſarily under female direction: 
as there are few inſtances, perhaps, in which that ſex 
is not one of the ſecret ſprings which regulates the moſt 
important movements of private or publick tranfactions. 
What Cato. obſerves of his countrymen, is in one re- 
ſpect true of every nation under the ſun: © the Romans, 
© ſaid he, govern the world, but it is the women that 

| | ” « govern. 


1 
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„ govern the Romans.” Let not however, a certay ne. 
1 your acquaintance, take occaſion of ſ 
from this maxim to iaſult a ſecond time that inzocence he Jong 
has ſo often ini: for I will tell him another maxim that 


as true as the former, that there are circumflance ¶ lour 
— e e has power enough to controul a the. 
r 3 d 
If it be true then (as true beyond all peradventure it 801 

is) that female influence is thus extenſive; nothing, cer. ¶ all) 


tainly, can be of more importance, than to give it « Phi- 
proper tendency, by the aſſiſtance of a well - directed wot 
education. Far am I from recommending any attempts ¶ cele 
to render women learned; yet ſurely it is neceſſary they . to 
ſhould be raiſed above ignorance. Such a general tinc- e. 
ture of the moſt uſeful ſciences as may ſerve to free the T 
mind from vulgar prejudices, and give it a reliſh for ¶ ſent 
the rational exercife of its powers, might very juſtly ume 
enter into the plan of nds erudition. That ſex might 
be taught to turn the courſe of their reflexions into a 
proper and advantageous channel, without any danger 
of rendering them too elevated for the feminine duties 
of life. In a word, I would have them conſidered as 
deſigned by Providence for uſe as well as ſhew, and 
trained up, not only as women, but as rational crea- 
tures, Adieu. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIII. 5 Our e 
To PILOT ES. 
| | | Dec. 7,1727. a1 
"HE viſits of a friend, like thoſe of the ſun at all o 
tis ſeaſon, are extremely enlivening. I am ſure Mint | 
at leaſt they would both be particularly acceptable to Mom 
me at preſent, when my mind is as much oyercaſt as repo 
the heavens. I hope, therefore, you will not drop the mind 
defign your letter intimates, of ſpending afew days with one 
me in your way to Four company will great- - 
ly contribute to diſperſe thoſe clouds of melancholy, 
hich the loſs of a very valuable friend has hung over | 


am 
me. 


LETTER LXIII. 6x 
ran ne. There is ſomething, indeed, in the firſt moments 
ion of ſeparation rom thoſe, whom a daily commerce and 
ce he long habitude of friendſhip has grafted upon the heart, 
im that diſorders our whole frame of thought, and diſco- 
ence! Wi lours all one's enjoyments. Let philoſophy aſſiſt with 
ul a ¶ ue utmoſt of her vaunted ſtrength, the mind cannot im- 
. nediately recover the firmneſs of its poſture when 
re u Whoſe amicable props upon which it uſed to reſt, are to- 
der- tally removed. Even the moſt indifferent objects with 
it 2 Which we have long been familiar, take ſome kind of 
Cied root in our hearts; and I ſhould hardly care (as a 
opts Bi celebrated author has, with great good nature obſerved) 
hey , to have an old poſt pulled up, which I remember 
nc- ever fince I was a child... 2 
the To know how to receive the full ſatisfaction of a Free 
for Went enjoy ment, with, a diſpoſition prepared at the fame 
fly me to yield it up without reluctance, is hardly, 1 
ght doubt, reconcileable to humanity : pain in being diſu- 
0 2 ¶nited from thoſe we love, is a tax we muſt be contented 
ger to pay, if we would enjoy the Flealurs of the ſocial 
nes BWfctions. Ons would not wiſh, indeed, to be wholly 
| as {Minſenſible to diſquietudes of this kind; and we muſt re- 


and nounce the moſt refined reliſh of our being, if we would 
ea. upon all occaſions poſſeſs our ſayl in a Stoical tran- 


quillity. 

That antient philoſopher, whoſe precept it was, to 
converſe with our friends as if they might one day prove 
our enemies; has been juſtly cen fat, as advancing a 
very ungenerous maxim. To remember, however, that 
ve muſt one day moſt certainly be divided from them, 
b a reflection, methinks, that ſhould enter with us into 


at all our tender connections of every kind. From the pre- 
ure ent diſcompoſure, therefore, of my own breaſt, and 
to from that ſhare which I take in whatever may affect the 
as repoſe of yours, I cannot bid you adieu, without re- 
he ninding yay at the ſame time of the uſeful caution of 


me of your poetical acquaintance : _ 


at- | 3 L 
y, Ruicquid amaz, cupias non Mlacuifſe nimis. 
4 | am, &C, 


LET:- 
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ee e own © 


To EuPrHRoONIUS, 
July 2, 1722. | 
II is a pretty obſervation, which I have ſome where 
met, that the moſt pleaſing of all harmony ariſe 
from the cenſure of a ſingle perſon, when mixed wit... 
* the general applauſes of the world,” TI almoſt af. 
pedct, therefore, that you are conſidering the intereſt of 
your admired author, when you call upon me for nyM 7 
farther objections to his performance; and are for join- 
ing me, perhaps, to the number of thoſe who advance 
his reputation, by oppoſing it. The truth, however, 
is, you could not have choſen a critick (if a critick | 
might venture to call myſelf) who has a higher eſteen role 
for all the compoſitions of Mr. Pope; as indeed J looks } 
upon every thing that comes from his hands, with the 
ſame degree of veneration as if it were conſecrated by 
antiquity. Nevertheleſs, though I greatly revere by 
| Judgment, I cannot abſolutely renounce my on; andMizd 
| Race ſome have been bold enough to advance, that the 


ſacred writings themſelves do not always ſpeak tte 4: 
language of the Spirit; I may have leave to ſuſpect i 4. 
the poets what has been aiſerted of the prophets, and Y 
ſuppoſe that their pens are not, at all ſeaſons, under tie An 
guidance of inſpiration. But as there is ſomething ex Cor 
tremely ungrateful to the mind, in dwelling upon tho He 


little ſpots that neceſſarily attend the luſtre of humat 
merit; you muſt allow me to join his beauties with bl 
imperfections, and admire with rapture after havigh:; 4 
condemned with regret. 7 

There is a certain modern figure of ſpeech, whi 
the authors of The art of finking in poetryhave called 
the diminiſping. This, ſo far as it relates to words on 
ly, conſiſts in debaſing a great idea, by expreſſing it i 
a term of meaner import. Mr. Pope has himſelf nov 
and then fallen into this kind of the profound, which 1. 
has with ſuch uncommon wit and ſpirit expoſed in lich! 


LETTER 120 
vritings of others. Thus Agamemnon, addrefling 
himſelf to Menelaus and Ulyſſes, aſks, 


And can you, chiefs, without a bluſh ſurvey _ 
I hole troops before you. lab'ring in the fray? B. IV. 


$ likewiſe Pandarus, ſpeaking of Diomed, who is 
performing the utmoſt efforts of heroiſm in the field of 


| Inne guardian of the fries, | 
r Irvolu'd in clouds, protects him in the—fray. V. 235. 


But what would you think, Euphronius, were you 
to hear of the impervious foam” and © rough waves 
* of a brook ?” would it not put you in e of that 
Irole tho ught of the ingenious Dr. Young, in one of 
his Epiſtles to our author, where he talks of a puddle 
1 a form ? yet by thus confounding the properties of 


ed by e higheſt objects with thoſe of the loweſt, Mr. Pope 
re lulz turned ane of the moſt pleaſing ſimilies in the whole 
4 an lad, into downright burleſque : 1 af 

lat the , 


k the A oben ſome ſimple foatn his cat forſakes 
ect Ml And wide thro" fens an unknown journey "holes ; 


If chance a ſauelling brook his paſſage ſtay, 
And foam impervious creſ the wand rer's way, 
Confus'd he flops, a length of country paſl, 
Eyes the rough waves, and tir d, returns at 1 

| LS V. 734 
This ſwelling brook, however, of Mr. Pope, is in Ho- 
ner a rapid river, ruſhing with violence into the ſea: 


Try i wx vg0w ron a gg. ili. V. 598. 


It is one of the eſſential requiſites of an epick poem, 
ad indeed of every other kind of ſerious poetry, that 
he ſtyle be raiſed above common language; as nothing 
akes off ſo much from the ſolemnity of diction, from 
uch the poet ought never to depart, as idioms of a 

. ä : | vulgar 


„ LETTER Lav. 
vulgar and familiar caſt. Mr. Pope has ſometimes ne 
glected this important rule; but moſt frequently in th 
introduction of his ſpeeches. To mention only a 
inſtances | | 


"That done, to Phenix Ajax gave the fign. IX. 291 


With that fern 4jax his long filence broke. IX. 73 
With that the venerable warrior roſe. EX. 150 
With that they ſtep'd aſide, &'c,—— X. 415 


Whereas Homer generally prefaces his ſpeeches with: 
dignity of phraſe, that calls up the attention of thy 
reader to what is going to be uttered. Milton has ve 
Ty happily copied his manner in this particular, as wel 
as in many others; and though he often falls into 
flatneſs of expreſſion, he has never once, I think, con 
mitted that error upon occaſions of this kind. He uſual 
| 1y uſhers in his harangues with ſomething charaQeriſi 
cal of the ſpeaker, or that points out ſome remarkabl 


circumſtance of his preſent ſituation, in the following T. 
manner : 1 
5 ü | Kt 
Catan, with bold words 
Breaking the horrid filence, thus began. I. on 
im thus anſiuer d ſoon his bold compeer. c. I. 12 1 
| : 0 
He ended frowning= | Ti, 
Cf on the other fide uproſe 

| Belial— | 8 Mr.! 
And with perſuaſive accents thus began, I. 10% this 1 

| en 
lf you compare the effect which an introduction off Pla 
this deſcriptive ſort has upon the mind, with thoſe o 
and unawakening expreſſions, which I have marked! : 
the lines I juſt now quoted from our Engliſh Iliad; yl * 
will not perhaps, conſider my objection as altoget 7. 


without foundation. 


LETT TER 1 4 
All oppoſition of ideas ſhould be carefully avoide#in 


„ng poem of this kind, as unbecoming the gravity of the 
Jae roick Muſe. But does not Mr: 


„ x ſometimes ſa- 
ifice ſimplicity to falſe ornament, and lofe the majeſty 
f Homer in the aſſectations of Ovid? Of this ſort 2 


X. 201 cvere critick- would, perhaps, eſteem his calling an are 
X. 7% R marching with ſpears erect, a moving irn una: 


Such and ſo thick i embartal d, ſquadrons flood @ 
With ſpears erect, a moving iron wood. 


There ſeems alſo to be an inconſiſtency inthe: two parte 
of this deſcription ; for the troops are repreſented as 
ſtanding ftill, at the ſame time that the circumſtance 
as wellMmentioned-of the ſpears, ſhould rather imply (as indeed 
the truth is) that they were in motion. But if the 
tranſlator had been faithful to his author in this paſſage, 
neither of thoſe objections could have been raiſed: = 


in Homer it is, 


Tesa — N 1 
Kvarias, ouxeow Tr d teen orfpinvas: NM. 280. 


ls there not likewiſe: ſome little tendeney to a pun, in 
thoſe upbraiding lines which Hector addreſſes to Paris? 


For thee great Dion's guardiaw heroes full, 
Till heaps of dead alone defend the wall. 


Mr. Pope at leaſt deſerts his guide, in order to give us 
this conceit of dead men defending a town; for the ori- 
ginal could not poſlibly-lead him into it, Homer, with 

a plainneſs ſuitable to the occaſion, only tells us, 


Ages per Qdwvbeos ee leu aro Ts THX06, | 


VL 327: 


 Magrapurorm—_— 


Teucer, in the eighth book, aims a dart at Hector 
which, miſſing its way, ſlew Gorythio; upon which 


Another | 
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Another ſhaft the raging archer tbr ; 
bat otber ſhaft with erring fury flew. 3s 


(From Hector Pbæbus turn d the flying wound) 
. Net fell not dry or guiltleſs to the ground. 


A flying wound is a thought exactly in the ſpirit of 


Ovid ; but highly unworthy of Pope as well as of Ho. 
mer: and indeed there is not the leaſt foundation for it 
in the original. But what do you think of the ſhaft 
that fell dry or guiltle/s ? where, you ſee, one figura- 
tive epithet is added as explanatory of the other. The 
doubling of epithets, without raiſing the idea, is not 
allowable in compoſitions of any kind; but leaſt of all 
in poetry. It is, ſays Quinctilian, as if every common 
ſoldier in an army were to be attended with a valet; 
you encreaſe your number without adding to your 
ſtrength. - * | IE 
But if it be a fault to croud epithets of the ſame im. 
Port one upon the other ; it is much more ſo to employ 
ſuch as call off the attention from the principal idea to 
be raiſed, and turn it upon little or foreign circum- 
ſtances. When Eneas is wounded by Tydides, Homer 
deſcribes Venus as conducting him through the thickeſt 
tumult of the ememy, and conveying him from the field 
of battle. But while we are following the heroe with 
our whole concern, and trembling for the danger 
which ſurrounds him on all ſides; Mr. Pope leads us 
off from our anxiety for /Eneas, by an unintereſting 
epithet relating to the ſtructure of thoſe inſtruments 
of death, which were every where flying about him; 
and. we are coldly informed, that the darts were 
feathered: . Sth 


Safe thro' the ruſhing horſe and feathered fight 
Of founding ſhafts, ſhe bears him thro the fight. 
„ | e 9 
But as Mr. Pope's epithets ſometimes debaſe the ge- 
neral image to be raiſed; ſo they now and then adorn 
them with a falſe brilliancy. Thus, ſpeaking of a per- 
ſon ſlain by an arrow, he calls it a * 3 
ts | : J. 607. 


V. 607. pawns. og who was attacked by an 
ers at once, he tells us, | 2 


it ad SE 
215 and repreſenting a foreſt on fire, he ſays, 

* In blazing heaps the growe's old honors fall, ; 
ura. And one refulgent ruin levels all. X. 201, 
Ta But one of the moſt unpardonable inſtances of this kind 
of all Mis where he relates the death of Hypſenor, a perſon, 
mon ho, it ſeems, exerciſed the ſacerdotal office: 

alet; | | 


* Thence glancing downward lotp d his holy hand, 


On bis broad ſboulder fell the forceful brand, 
nd flain'd with ſacred blood the bluſhing /and. 


im. 
ploy 
a t0 


To take the force of this epithet, we muſt ſuppoſe that 
the redneſs which appeared upon the ſand on this occa- 


me. ſion, was an effect of its bluſhing to find itſelf ſtained 
keſt MWvith the blood of ſo ſacred a perſon : than which there 
feld an be no more forced and unnatural thought. It puts 
vith ne in mind of a paſſage in a French dramatick writer, 
iger who has formed a play upon the ſtory of Pyramus and 
$ us Thisbe. The hapleſs maid, addreſſing herſelf to the 
ing dagger which lies by the ſide of her lover, breaks out 


nts Minto the following exclamation: 
m; 8 5 
ere Ah / VoIrces 1e poi gnard qui au Jang au on maitre. 


Hef. foutlle Iachement : il en rougit le traitre. - 


boileau, taking notice of theſe lines, obſerves, toutes les 


rudes gue cette pense. But of the two poets, I know 
not whether Mr. Pope is not moſt to be condemned: 


er whatever ſhame the poignard might take to itſelf, 
ll or being concerned in the murder of the lover; it is 
an that the ſand had not the leaſt ſhare in the death 


of the prieſt, _ | 
* 1 


\ 
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A grove of lances glitter d at his breaft. IV. 621. 


tlaces du Nord enſemble ne ſont pas, à mon ſens, plus 


5 II SIE —— —— 
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The antient criticks have infiſted much pr it 
priety of language ; and, indeed, one may with greaf 
Juſtice ſay, what the inſulted Job does to his imperti- 
nent friends, how forcible are right words ] The truth 
is, though the ſentiment muſt always ſupport the ex. 
preſſion, yet the expreflion muſt give grace and effica 
cy to the ſentiment ; and the ſame thought ſhall fre. le v 
quently be admired or condemned, according to th 
merit of the particular phraſe in whick it is conveyed, 
For this reaſon, J. Cæſar, in a treatiſe which he wroteliſpage 
concerning the Latin language, calls a judicious choix 
of words, the origin o eloquence ; as indeed neither o e: 
tory nor poetry can be raiſed'to any degree of perfecWantic 
tion, where this their principal root is neglected. Inffﬀcont 
this art Virgil particularly excels ; and it is in the ini. n 
mitable grace of his words, (as Mr. Dryden fomewheraþ 
juſtly obſerves) wherein that beauty principally conſiſt, 
which gives ſo inexpreſſible a pleaſure to him, who bel 
underſtands their force; No man was ever. a more ſil 
ful maſter of this powerful art, than Mr. Pope; as be 
has upon ſeveral occaſions throughout this tranſlationrhe 
raiſed and dignified his ſtyle with certain antiquateecmp! 
words and. phraſes, that are moſt wonterfally ſolenrelli 
and majeſtick. I cannot; however, forbear mentionitca 
ing an inftance, where he has employer an obſoletaſu! 
term leſs happily, I think, than is his general cuſtom 
It occurs in ſome lines Which I juſt now quoted for at 
other purpoſe: e e 


On hirbroad boulder fell, the forcęful brand. 
Thence glancing. downward lopp d his holy bund. 
Brand is ſometimes uſed by Spenſer for a ſword; auf e. 
in that ſenſe it is here introduced. But as we fill re 
tain this word in a different application, it will alwa 
be improper to adopt it in its antiquated meaning, be 
cauſe it muſt neceffarily occaſion ambiguity: an err 
in ſtyle of all others the moſt to be avoided.” Accor 
ingly every reader of the lines I have quoted, mulrdina! 
neceſlarily take up an idea very different 3 Ver 
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#hich the poet intends, and which he will carry on 
with him, till he arrives at the middle of the ſecond 
rerſe. And if he happens to be unacquainted with the 
language of our old writers, when he comes to. 


—— pp'd his ſacred bund, NE nes ge 


# Va - $7 3 + 


ſolutely no idea remaining. : | 0s 
There is another uncommon elegance in the ma- 
pagement of words, which requires a very ſingular turn 
f genius, and great delicacy of judgment to attain. As 
the art Tjuſt before mentioned turns upon employing 


onſiſts in giving the grace of novelty to the received 
and current terms of language, by applying them in a 
new and eee manner : 9 8 : 
Dixeris egregie notum fi callids 3 W N 
 Readiderit JunGurg 1 novum. — Horat. 

f jo 810997 42; A Wont I 
he great cat on, bppetes, to be weber any at- 
en Lt this kind, is 10 ode 'connett” the e- 
blem reftons, as to remove every doubt concerning the ſig- 
ntion ibeation: in which they are deſigned : for as perſpi-? 
foletyſWuity is the end and ſupreme excellency of writing, 
uftomWniere cannot be x more fatal objection to àn author's 
or ale, than tha t it ſtands in need of a commentator. 
| but will 101 Us e lie . a . 


; eff 


ere! 
Next artfu 1 pee) us 2 fell... * W. 75. 121 . 


The word ariful' 15 5 here taken out of its erer | 
W in order to 0 expreſs | 


hos 


1 4 
W xgen eee dasdade wales ̃ 
Tex, 


nt however allowable it 0 (as indeed it is: mat 
ny allowable but graceful) to raiſe a wotdiabove gti 

mulWrdinary import, 1 the callida ee 
5 Ver, II. is 20 995 :- „ a 

wh my 


Na > 44: 


he will be lot i in a confuſion of images, and hare ab- i 


antiquated words with force and propriety ;- ſo this: 
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calls it) determines at once the ſenſe in Which it f is 
uſed ; yet it ſhould never be caſt ſo fl back from its 
cuſtomary meaning, as to ſtand for an idea which has 
no relation to what it implies, in its primary and natu- 
ral ſtate. This would be introducing uncertainty and 
_ confuſion into a language; and turning every ſentence 
into a riddle. Accordingly, after. we have travelled on 
through the ſeveral ſucceeding lines in this paſſage, we 
are obliged to change the idea with which we ſet out; 
and find at laſt, that by the artſul Phereclus we are to 
underſtand, not, what we at firſt apprehended, a man 
of cunning and deſign ; but one who is {killed in the 
mechanical arts. 

It is with a liberty of the ſame unſuccebul kin 
that Mr. Pope has rendered | 10 


Toy eweolepes TeooteuTe > Innes aas vioe, "oy 276, 
Stern Lycaon's wwarlike race begun. | 


＋ | 
I know not by what figure of ſpeech, the whole race of 
a man gan; denote his next immediate deſcendant; and 
I. fear, no ſynecdoche ean acquit this expreſſion of non- 
ſenſe. The truth is, whoever, ventures: to ſtrike out in 
the common road, muſt be more than ordi bar een 
or he will probably loſe his way. 

This reminds me of a paſſage or two, A dere our 
poet has been extremely injurious to le) 1 of his 
author, and made him talk  Janguag he never 
uſes; the language, I mean, o fans; 17. In the 
fixth. Iliad, Agamemnoti, aſſures Menelaus, 


| | wales, 5 
"Yau C DULLES 5 an, V.. 60: 


But in Mr. Pope's verſion, that chief tells kis brother 
Lion foal periſh whole ns all. of 


Perkiap s bt maybe over nice to remark, aa FO 
1 28505 of Troy is firſt mentioned, it has a little the 
o of nonſenſe to talk afterwards of her bury- 


ing her ſons, * the latter part of — 
re 


pe © © rr =. oo. 
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directly contradicts the original: for Agamemnon j is ſo 
far from aſſerting, that Ilion ſhould bury all her inha- 
bitants, that. he Pronounces poſitively, they ſhould not 
be buried at all : a calamity, in the opinion of the an- 
tients, of all others the moſt terrible. Bur poſſibl y the 
error may lie in the printer, not in the poet; and per- 
1. the line originally ſtood thus: 


Ion Al fel avbole, unbury'd all. 


If ſo, bath my ob ections vanih: and thoſe who are 
conve WE with t e preſs, will not 2b 1 — this fuppoſi- 
tion ix ee Solas muck 08 5 unlike; miftakes 
often 7 Bt releſth of compb tors. 
oo be chow: % I 0 > willing ko maker 2 the allowance 
off e. an author, 4 K raiſes' our admiration too of- 
ten not to fre 2 right to the utmoſt candour, where- 
ever he fails ; yet. can find no excuſe for an unacs 
countable. xy be has fallen i into, in tranſlating a. 
paſſage of po book. Diomed and Ulytfes takin 15 
advantage of ve. night, ſet qut in order to view th 
Trjan 6 camp. In their Way che meet with Holen, 
bing om! thence to the Greti 1 5 And an er 
Ts f the fame kind. After having his un- 
fortunate adventurer, and examined him concerning 
the ſituation and deſigns of the enemy; Diomed draus 
his ſword, and ſtrike off Dolon's head, in the very in- 
het tha” he is Lafee for mercy : 5 


olan by O70 Ty 7 14e; #004704 e Xx. 45 5 
Mr. Pope has turned this into a moſt extraordinary. mi- 
tacle, by aſſuring us that the head id aſter. it had 
dane the boch: 


Th Bea dy Wy A pitt Cas as it i fell 


This puts, me in mind of a wonder of the ſame kind 
in the Fairy Quren, where Corflambo is repreſented as 
blaſpheming, after. his -head had been ſtruck olf by 
prince Arthur: 

| + Da 5 TR 8 
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72 LETTER LXIV. 
He ſmote at him with all his might and main | © 
So furious , that ere he wift, he found ' 
His head Tefore him tumbling on the frond, ef 112% 
The aubiles his babbling tongue did yet blaſpheme, "© 


1 
. * . 
* 1 1 4 . 4 . 
Bock IV: 8. 
4 1 £ { F : 
l (att dn wt 
* iii 22149 8155 


But Corflambo was the ſon of a gianteſs, and could con- 
quer whole kingdoms by only Iooking at them. We 
may, perhaps, therefore allow him to talk, when eve. 
other man muſt be filent : whereas there 18 nothing 
in the hiſtory of poor Dolon, that can give” Him the 
leaſt pretence to this ſingular privilege. The truths, 
Mr. Pope ſeems to have been led into this blunder by 
Scaliger, who has given the ſame ſenſe to the verſe, 
and then with great wiſdom and gravity obſerves, Val. 
ſum eft a pulmone caput avulſum loqui n+ 88 © . 3, 
The moſt pleaſing picture in the whole Iliad, is, I 
think, the- parting of Hector and Andromache: and 
Mr. Pope has, in general, very fucceſsfully copied it. 
But in ſome places he ſeems not to have touched it with 
that delicacy of pencil, which graces the original: 23 
he has entirely loſt the beauty of one of 4. figures. 
Hector is repreſented as extending his arms to embrace 
the little Aſtyanax, who being terrified with the unu- 
ſual appearance of a man in armour, throws himſelf 
back upon his nurſe's breaſt, and falls into tears. But 
though the Hero and his ſon were deſigned to draw our 
principal attention, Homer intended likewiſe that we 
ſhould caſt a glance towards the nurſe. According]y, 
he does not mark her out merely by the name of her 
office ; but adds an epithet to ſhew that ſhe makes no 
inconſiderable figure in the piece: He does not ſimply 
call her 7:9y1, but «wes r. This circumſtance 


— 


Mr. Pope has entirely overlooked: | 


Qs n, & tog ogg o Gardiner Ex.. 
A © o wais eos xh evCwyorn ri 3 
Ex dub taxwr, ellgos S o r ν , 


raęę nous Radu T1, 505 Aofur irmoN ara, ö 
ä | Aud. 
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Ae gon” anger nne xogufies rei le ronons , 
Ex N h welng 1b ple, xd meln fn“ 
Aulix aro xpales xog u clo Pardipec Exlug, : 
Kas ru per xai ems x0or oapParwoas. 


| „ +... Ex: 400: 


Thus having ſaid, th illuſtrious chief of Trey © 
Stretch'd his fond arms to elaſp the lovely bey; 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, 
Scar'd by the arg helm and nodding creſt : 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil d, 
And Hector haſied to relieve his child. 
The glittering terrors nm his head unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 


1was going to object to the glittering terrors, in the 


laſt line but one: bat I have already taken notice of 
theſe little affected expreſſions, where the ſubſtantive is 
ſet at variance with its attribute. | 

It is the obſervation of Quinctilian, that no poet 
ever excelled Homer in the ſublimity with which he 
treats great ſubjects, or in the delicacy and propriety 
he always diſcovers in the management of ſmall ones. 
There is a paſſage in the ninth Thad, which will juſtify 
the truth of the latter of theſe obſervations. - When 
Achilles receives Ajax and Ulyfles in his tent, who 
were ſent to him in the name of Agamemnon, in order 
to prevail with him to return to the army; Homer 
gives a very minute account of the entertainment, which 
was prepared for them upon that occaſion. It 1s im- 
poſſible, perhaps, in modern language to preſerve the 
ſame dignity in deſcriptions of this kind, which ſo con- 
hderably raiſes the original: and indeed Mr. Pope 
warns his readers not to expect much beauty in the pic- 
ture. However, a tranſlator ſhould be careful not to 
throwin any additional circumſtances, which may lower 
and debaſe the piece; which yet Mr. Pope has, in his 
verſion of the following line : 1 — 8 

Nvp Mevoil;ages; Ox rev HEY &, 100805 og. 

Mean while Patroclus ſweats the fire to raiſe. 


D 3 wh 
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Own. the truth, Euphronius: does not e you ee 
the idea of a greafy cook at a kitchen fire? Whefeas Ml th 
nothing of this kind is ſuggeſted in the original. On I 
the contrary, the ' epithet / ſeems to have been Ml of 
added by Homer, in order to reconcile us to the mean. MW ai 
neſs of the action, by reminding us of the high charac. MW f 
ter of the perſon who is engaged in it: and as Mr. Ad- no 
diſon obſerves of Vn d, that“ he toſſes ge 
about his dung with an air of graeefulneſs; one i no 
may with the ſame truth ſay of Honier's hero, that he be 
lights his fire with an air of dign iy. 
I intended to have cloſed theſe haſty objections, with ſu⸗ 
laying before you ſome of thoſe paſſages, where Mr. ſel 


4 


Pope ſeems to have equalled, or excelled his original. MW un 
But I perceive I have already extended my letter be. op 
yond a reaſonable limit: I will reſerve therefore that MW po 
more pleaſing, as well as much eafier, taſk to ſome fu- WM we 
ture occaſion. In the mean time, I defire you will look MW one 
upon theſe remarks; not as proceeding from a ſpirit of M in 
cavil, (than which I know not any more truly con- but 
temptible) but as an inſtance of my having read your WM rev 
favourite poet with that attention, which his own un- 
equalled merit and your judicious recommendation mol 
deſervedly claim. I am, &c.. > ©, 


- 
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LETTER LIXV. 
"I PALK® MED E's. 9 ag 
9 | April 18, 1729. 
F Have had occaſion a thouſand times fince I ſa cul: 
I youto wiſh myſelf in the land where all things an Adi 
forgotten; at leaſt, that I did not live in the memory 
of certain reſtleſs mortals of your acquaintance, who 
are viſitors by profeſſion. The misfortune is, no fe- 
tirement is ſo remote, nor ſanctuary ſo ſacred, as (0 
afford a protection from theirimpertinence ; and thoug| 
one were to fly to the deſart, and take refuge in * 
5 STE cell 


Rr 


LET THR: ANF; 26 
cells of ſaints and hermits, one ſhould be alarmed with 


their unmeaning voice, crying even in the wilderneſs. 


They ſpread themſelves, in truth, over the whole face 


of the land, and lay waſte the faireſt hours of conver- 


ſation. For my own part (to ſpeak of them in a ſtyle 


ſuitable to their taſte and talents) I look upon them, 
not as paying viſits, but a//7#ations ; and am never obli- 
ged to give audience to one of this ſpecies," that I do 
not confider myſelf as under a judgment for thoſe num- 


berleſs hours, which I have ſpent in vain. If theſe 


ſons and daughters of idleneſs and folly would be per- 


ſuaded to enter into an excluſive ſociety among them- 
ſelves, the reſt of the world might poſſeſs their moments 
unmoleſted : but nothing leſs will ſatisfy them than 
opening a general commerce, and failing into every 
port where choice or chance may drive them. Were 
we to live, indeed, to the years of the antediluvians, 
one might afford to reſign ſome part of one's own time, 


in chantable relief of the inſufferable weight of theirs; 


but ſince the days of man are ſhrunk into a few haſty 
tevolutions of the ſun, whole afternoons are much too 
conſiderabl 
What heightens the contempt of this character, is, that 
they who have ſo much of the form, have always leaſt 


of the power of friendſhip : and though they will craze 


their charlot wheels (as Milton expreſſes it) to deſtroy 


your repoſe ; they would not drive half the length of 


a ſtreet to aſſiſt your diſtreſs. | 
It was owing to an interruption from one of theſe 


obſequious intruders, that I was prevented r e my 


engagement with you yeſterday; and you muſt in = 
me in this diſcharge of my invective againſt the ridi- 
culous occaſion of ſo mortifying a diſappointment. 
,, TE. 
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ſacrifice to be offered up to tame civility. 
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D n e 1 

To CLYTANDER. pf 

HE | Sept. 10, 1918. il ® 

I 7 OU who never forget any thing, can tell me, ne 


I I dare ſay, whoſe obſervation it is, that.** of al pre 


< the actions of our life nothing is more uncommon, il th 


than to laugh or cry with a good grace.“ But we 
though I cannot recollect the author, I ſhall always re. W. 
tain his maxim; as, indeed, every day's occurrences I of 


ſuggett the truth of it to my mind. I had particularly Ml fg. 


an occaſion to ſee one part of it verified in the treatiſe WM nee 
I herewith return you; for, never ſurely, was mirth ane 


more injudiciouſly directed, than that which this writer I exe 
of your acquaintance hath employed. To drole upon il as: 


the eſtabliſhed religion of a country, and laugh at the il the 
. moſt ſacred and inviolable of her ordinances, is as far i 1,,, 


removed from good politicks, as it is from good man- ma. 


ners. It is indeed upon maxims of policy alone, that I atre 


one can reaſon with thoſe who purſue the Princip, frag 


which this author has embraced : I will add therefore WM mar 
(ünce it ſcems, you ſometimes communicate to him WM mo 


my letters) that to endeavour to leſſen that veneration Ml of o 
- Which is due to the religious inſtitutions of a nation, BY inju 


when they neither run counter to any of the great Ml the 


* exful guide. A ſenſe of honour, likewiſe, where i 


lines of morality, nor oppoſe the natural rights of man- |. 


kind, is a ſort of zeal which I know not by what epi- dig 


thet ſufficiently to ſtigmatize: It is attacking the ſtrong- ¶ obe: 
eſt hold of ſociety, and attempting to deſtroy the firm- T 


eſt 2 of human ſecurity. Far am I, indeed, from fuer 
thinking there is no other; or that the notion of 2 nake 


moral ſenſe is a vain and groundleſs hypotheſis. ' But il ſcem 
wonderſully limited muſt the experience of thoſe phi· WM kind 
loſophers, undoubtedly, be, who imagine, that at Bi And 
implanted love of virtue is ſufficient to conduct the ge- ¶ 1... 
nerality of mankind through the paths of moral duties, in 
and ſuperſede the neceſſity of a farther and more pow ¶ that 


operate 


. 


e pe- 


ties, 


pow” 
re it 
rate 


operates in its true and genuine vigour, is, I confeſs, 
a moſt noble and powerful principle; but far too re- 
fined a motive of action, even for the more cultivated 
part of our ſpecies to adopt in general: and, in fact, 
we find it mnch oftner profeſſed, than purſued. Nor 
are the laws of a community ſufficient to anſwer all the 


reſtraining purpoſes of government; as there are many | 


moral points which it is impoſſible to ſecure by expreſs 


proviſions. Human inſtitutions can reach no farther 


than to certain general duties, in which the collective 
welfare of ſociety is more particularly concerned. 
Whatever elſe is neceſſary for the eaſe and happineſs 
of ſocial intercourſe, can be derived only from the aſ- 
ſiſtance of religion; which influences the nicer con- 
nections and dependancies of mankind, as it regulates 


and corrects the heart. How many tyrannies may 1 


exerciſe as a parent, how many hardſhips may I infli& 
as a maſter, if I take the ſtatues of my country for' 
the only guides of my actions, and think every thing 
lawful that is not immediately penal ? The truth is, a 
man may be injured in a variety of inſtances far more 
ee what the law conſiders either as a 
fraud or a rob ery. Now in caſes of this kind (and 
many very important caſes of this kind there are) to re- 
move the bars of religion, is to throw. open the gates 
of oppreſſion: It is to leave the honeſt, expoſed to the 


injurious inroads of thoſe (and they are far, perhaps, 


the greateſt, part of mankind) who, though they would 
never do juſtice and lowe mercy, in compliance with the 
dictates of nature; would ſcrupulouſly practiſe both in 
obedience to the rules of reve lation. 
The groſs of our ſpecies can never, indeed, be in- 
fluenced by abſtract reaſoning, nor captivated by the 
naked charms of virtue: on the contrary, nothing 
ſeems more evident than that the generality of man- 
kind muſt be wrought upon by their hopes and fears. 
And this has been the conſtant maxim of all the cele- 
brated legiſlators, from the earlieſt eſtabliſhment of go- 
vernment, to this preſent hour. It is true indeed, 
that none have contended more warmly than the an- 
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8 LETTER LXVI. 
tients for the dignity of human nature, and the native MW in 
diſpoſition of the ſoul to be enamoured with the beauty Ml "it 
of virtue: but it is equally true, that none have more Ml re 
ſtrenuouſly inculcated the expediency of adding the au- v. 
thority of religion to the ſuggeſtions of nature, and pu 

maintaining a reverence to the appointed ceremonies of Ml tei 

publick worſhip. The ſentiments of Pythagoras (or of 
whoever he be who was author of thoſe verſes which mi 
paſs under that TOE name) are well know: to 


upon this ſubje pat 

| Abareres per mewTrh 9825, og ws NMR, of: 
T.. — __ 1 Ju 

| * 


Many indeed are the 8 which might © 
be produced in ſupport of this aſſertion, if it were ne. 
ceflary to produce any paſſages of this kind to you 
. whom T have often heard contend for the ſame truth 
with all the awakening powers of learning and elo- 
quence. Suffer me, however, for the benefit of your 


acquaintance, to remind you of one or two, which I . d 
do nat remember ever to have ſeen quoret. tion 
© Livy has recorded a ſpeech of Ap. Claudius Craſſi I Ve: 
which he made in oppoſition to certain demands of tie flv: 
tribunes. That zealous ſenator warmly argues againl fort 
admitting the plebeians into a ſhare of the conſular of t] 


dignity ; from the power of grey. Ferekns ook being] cur. 
originally and ſolely veſted in the patrician order. well 
« But perhaps, ſays Craſſus, I ſhall be told that tte cem. 
« picking of a chicken, &c. are triftes unworthy o 
regard: trifling however, as theſe ceremonies mij 
© now be Jeenied, it was by the ſtrick obſervance © 
<«< them, that our anceſtors raiſed this commonwealti 
« to the preſent point of grandeur.” Parva ſunt ha 
fed para iſia non contemnenda, majores noſiri maxinun 
banc rem fecerunt. Agreeably to this principle, thc 
Roman hiſtorian of the life of Alexander, deſcribes 
that monarch, after having killed his friend Clitus, 2 
' conſidering in his cool moments, whether the gods 
had nct permitted him to be guilty of that horrid af, 

Z | 1 
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in puniſhment for his irreligious negleR of their ſacred 
rites. And Juvenal * imputes the ſource of that 'tor- 
more rent of vice which broke in the age in which he 
wrote, to the general diſbelief that prevailed, of the 


©" vublick doctrines of their eſtabliſhed religion. Thoſe 
es of Ml tenets, he tells us, that influenced the glorious conduct 


of the Curii, the Scipio's, the Fabricii, and the Ca- 
which milli, were, in his days, ſo totally exploded as, ſcarce 
to be received even by children. It were well for ſome 


n 
wan parts of the chriftian world, if the fame obſervation 
might not with juſtice be extended beyond the limits 
of antient Rome : And I often refle& upon the ve 
judicious remark of a great writer of the laſt century, 
who takes notice, that * the generality of Chriſten- 
night © dom is now well nigh arrived at that fatal condi- 
e ne. © tion, which immediately preceded the deſtruction of 
you ll © the worſhip of the antient world; when the face of 
tru Ml © religion in their publick aſſemblies, was quite dif- 
elo © ferent from that apprehenſion which men had con- 
youll © cerning it in private.” | 


ich Nothing, moſt certainly, could lefs A raw; the ſanc- 
| tion of reaſon, than the general rites of pagan worſhip. 
Weak and abſurd, however, as they were in them- 
ſelves, and indeed in the eſtimation too of all the wiſer 
fort ; yet the more thinking and judicious part, both 
of their ſtateſmen and philoſophers, unanimouſly con- 
curred in ſupporting them as ſacred and inviolable: 
well perſuaded, no doubt, that religion is the ſtrongeſt 
cement in the great ſtructure of moral government. 
Farewell. I am, &c. 2 


4 — 
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LETTER LXVI. 
To Eur nAO bs 


HAVE read the performance you communicated o 
me, with all the attention you required; and I can 
at. II. 149. $a. 


with ſtrict ſincerity apply to your friend's verſes, what 
an antient has obſerved of the ſame number of Spartans 
who defended the paſlage of Thermopylz ; nunguan 
vidi plures trecentos Never, indeed, was there greater 
Energy of language and ſentiment united together in 
the ſame compaſs of lines :- and it would be an in- 
. Juſtice to the world, as well as to himſelf, to ſuppreſs 
ſo animated and ſo uſeful a compoſition. 
A ſatiriſt of true genius, who is warmed by a gene- 
rous indignation of vice, and whoſe cenſures are con- 
ducted by candour, and truth, merits the applauſe of 
every friend to virtue. He may be conſidered as a ſort 
of ſupplement to the legiſlative authority of his country; 
as aſſiſting the unavoidable defects of all legal inſlitu- 
tions for regulating of manners, and ftriking terror 
even where the divine prohibitions themſelves are held 
in contempt. The ſtrongeſt defence, perhaps, againl 
the inroads of vice, among the more cultivated part 
of our ſpecies, is well-direQted ridicule : They who 
fear nothing elſe, dread to be marked out to the con- 
tempt and indignation of the world. There is n0 
fucceeding in the ſecret purpoſes of diſhoneſty, without 
preſerving ſome ſort of credit among mankind; a 
there cannot exiſt a more impotent creature than a 
knave convict. To expoſe therefore, the falſe pre. 
tenſions of counterfeit virtue, is to diſarm it at once 0! 
all power of miſchief, and to perform a publick ſervice 
of the moſt advantageous kind, in which, any man cal 
employ his time and his talents. The voice, indeed, 
is not only beneficial to the world, as giving an alarm 
againſt the deſigns of an enemy ſo dangerous to all io- 
cial intercourſe ; but as proving likewiſe the moſt ef · 
cacious preventive to others, of aſſuming the fame 
character of diſtinguiſhed infamy. Few are ſo totaliy 
vitiated, as to have abandoned all ſentiments of ſhame; 
and when every other principle of integrity is ſurren. 
dered, we generally find the conflict is ſtill maintained 
in this laſt poſt of retreating virtue. In this view therc- 
fore, it ſhould ſeem, the ſunction of a ſatireſt may be 
zaſtified, notwithſtanding it ſhould be true _ - 
55 1 excellen 
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excellent moraliſt has aſſerted) that his chaſtiſements 


rather exaſperate, than reclaim thoſe on whom they 


fall. Perhaps, no human penalties are of any moral - 
advantage to the criminal himielf ; and the principal 


benefit that ſeems to be derived from civil puniſhments 


of any kind, is their reſtraining influence upon the 


conduct of others. | 8 | 70 
It is not every arm, however, that is qualified to 


manage this formidable bow. The arrows of ſatire, 
when they are not pointed by virtue, as well as wit, 


recoil back upon the hand that directs them, and 
wound none but him from whom they proceed. Ac- 
cordingly, Horace reſts the whole ſucceſs of writings 
of this ſort, upon the poet's. being Integer Iþ/e ; free 
himſelf from thoſe immoral ſtains which he points out 


in others. There cannot indeed, be a more odious, 


nor at the ſame time a more contemptible character 
than that of a vitious ſatiriſt : | 


. Outs cœlum terris non miſceat et mare cœlo, | 

Si fur diſpliceat Ferri, bomicida Miloni? juv. 
The moſt favourable light in which a cenſor of this 
ſpecies could poſſibly be viewed, would be that of a 
publick executioner, who inflicts the puniſhment on 


others, which he has already merited himſelf. But 


the truth of it is, he is not qualified even for ſo wretch- 
ed an office; and there is nothing to be dreaded from 
a ſatiriſt of known diſhoneſty, but his applauſe. Adieu. 


—_—_ 


LETTER -LXVIIL. 
Fo PAL AME BE S. 


Aug. 2. 1724. 


CEREMONY is never more unwelcc me, than 


at that ſeaſon in which you will prot: bly have 
the greateſt ſhare of it; and as I ſhould be extremely 
| unwilling 
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unwilling to add to the number of thoſe who, in pure 
good manners, may interrupt your enjoyments, I chooſe 
to give you my congratulations a little prematurely, 
After the happy office ſhall be compleated, your mo. 
ments will be too valuable to be laid out in forms ; and 
it would be paying a compliment with a very ill grace, 
to draw off your eyes from the higheſt beauty, though 
(it were to turn them on the moſt exquiſite wit. I 
hope, however, you will give me timely notice of your 
wedding day, that I may be prepared with my epi. 
thalamium. I have already laid in half a dozen dei- 
ties extremely proper for the occaſion, and have even 
made ſome progreſs in my firſt ſimile. Bt I am ſome- 
what at a loſs how to proceed, not being able to de- 
termine whether your future bride is moſt like Venus 
or Hebe. That ſhe reſembles both, is univerſally 
agreed, I find, by thoſe who have ſeen her. But it 
would be offending, you know, againſt all the rules of 
poetical juſtice, if I ſhould only ſay ſhe is as handſome. 
as ſhe is young, when after all, perhaps, the truth 
-may be, that ſhe has even more beauty than youth, 
In the mean while, I am turning over all the tender 
compliments that love has inſpired, from the Leſbia 
of Catullus to the Chloe of Prior, and hope to gather 
ſuch a collection of flowers as may not be unworthy of 
entering into a garland compoſed for your Stella. But 
before you introduce me as a poet ; let me be recom- 
mended to her by a much better title, and aſſure her 
that I am your, &c. 8 | | 


LETTER LXIX. 
To PALEMON: 


. 55 May, 29, 1718. 
1 Eſteem your letters in the number of my moſt valu- 
able poſſeſſions and preſerve them as ſo many pro- 

Phetical leaves upon whieh the fate of our diſtracted 
N 1 | nation 


the ordinary bounties of providence, without making 
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nation is inſcribed. But in exchange for the maxims 
of a patriot, 1 can only ſend you the reveries of a 


recluſe, and give you the flones of the brook for the gold 


of Ophir. Never indeed, Palemon, was there a com- 
merce more unequal, than that wherein you are con- 
tented to engage with me; and I could ſcarce anſwer 
it to my conſcience to continue a traffick, where the 
whole benefit accrues ſingly to myſelf ; did I not know 
that to confer without the poſſibility of an advantage, 
is the moſt pleaſing exerciſe oFgeneroſity. I will ven- 
ture then to make uſe of a privilege which I have long 
enjoyed; as I well know you love to mix the medita- 
tions of the philoſopher with the reflections of the 
ſtateſmen, and can turn with equal reliſh from the po- 
liticks of Tacitus, to the morals of Seneca. | 
I was in my garden this morning ſomewhat earlier 
than uſual, when the ſun, as Milton deſcribes him, 


With ewheels yet how'ring ver the ocean brim 
Shot parallel to the earth his deæuy ray. 


There is ſomething in the opening of the dawn at this 
ſeaſon of the year, that enlivens the mind with a ſort 


of chearful ſeriouſneſs, and fills it with a certain calm 


rapture in the conſcioùſnefs of its exiſtence. For my 
own part at leaft, the riſing of the ſun has the ſame 
effect on me, as it is ſaid to have had on the celebrated 
ſtatue of Memnon : and I never obſerve that glorious 
luminary breaking out upon me, that I do not find 
myſelf harmonized for the whole day. f 

Whilſt I was enjoy ing the freſhneſs and tranquillity 
of this early ſeafon, and conſidering the miany reaſons 
had to join in offering up that morning incenſe, which 
the poet I juſt now mentioned, repreſents as  particu- 
larly ariſing, from the earth's great altar; I could not 
but eſteem it as a principal bleſſing, that I was entering 
upon a new day with health and ſpirits. © To awake 
with recruited vigour for the tranſactions of Life, is a 
mercy ſo generally diſpenfed, that it paſſes, like other 


o 


} 
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its due impreſſion. Yet were one never to riſe. under 
theſe happy circumſtances, without reflecting what 
numbers there are, who (to uſe the language of the 
moſt pathetick of authors) when they ſaid my bed ſpall 
comfort me, my couch ſhall eaſe my complaint, were, like 
him, ful of toffings to and fro, unto the dawning of the 
day, or ſcared with dreams and terrified through viſſont 
12 Were one to conſider, I ſay, how many paſs 
their nights in all the horrors of a diſturbed imagina- 
tion, or all the wakefulneſs of real pains, one could 
not find one's ſelf exempt from ſuch uneaſy ſlumber; 
or ſuch terrible vigils, without double ſatisfaction and 
gratitude. There is nothing indeed, contributes more 
to render a man contented with that draught of life 
which is poured out to himſelf, than thus to reflect on 
. thoſe more bitter ingredients, which are ſometimes 
mingled in the cup of others. Bs 
In purſuing the ſame vein of thought, I could not 
but congratulate myſelf, that I had no part in that tur- 
bulent drama, which was going to be re- acted upon 
the great ſtage of the world; and rejoiced that it was 
my fortune to ſtand a diſtant-and unengaged ſpectator 
of thoſe ſeveral characters that would ſhortly fill the 
ſcene. This ſuggeſted to my remembrance a paſſage 
in the Roman tragick poet, where he deſcribes the va- 
rious purſuits of the buſy and ambitious world, in 
very juſt and lively colours : | 


Ille ſuperbos aditus regum 
Duraſque fores, expers ſomni, 
_ Colit: Hic nullo fine beatus 
Componit opes, gaxis inhians, 
Et congeſto pauper in auro eft. 
Illum populi favor attonitum, 
Flucfuque magis mobile wulgus, 
Aura tumidum tollit inani. 
Hic clamifi rabigſa fori 
Jurgia vendens improbus, iras 
Et verba hicat— —:ꝙF! 74 


bea 


Ol, Euphronius, the ſpirit 


beauties, far other than thoſe which at preſent, it might 


LETTER LXX. 45 
and I could not forbear ſaying to myſelf in the language 
of the ſame author, a „ 


* 
* 


me mea tellus 
Lare ſecreto tutogue tegat ! 


Yet this circumſtance, which your friend conſiders as ſo 
valuable. a privilege, has been eſteemed by others as 
the moſt ſevere of afflictions. The celebrated count de 
Buſſy Rabutin has written a little treatiſe, wherein, af- . 
ter having ſhewn that the greateſt men upon the 5 4 

of the world are generally the moſt unhappy ; he cloſes 
the account by producing himſelf as an inſtance of the 
truth of what he has been advancing. But can you 
gueſs, Palemon, what this terrible diſaſter was, which 
thus entitled him to a rank in the number of theſe un- 
fortunate heroes? He had compoſed, it ſeems, certain 
ſatirical pieces which gave offence to Louis the XIVth ; 
for which reaſon that monarch baniſh'd him from the 
ſlavery and dependance of a court, to live in eaſe and 
freedom at his country-houſe. But the world had taken 


too ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, to ſuffer him to leave 


even the worſt part of it without reluctance; and, like 
the patriarch's wife, he looked back with regret upon 
the ſcene from which he was kindly driven, though 
_ was nothing in the proſpect but flames. Adieu. 
am, &C. 8 0 : | 
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LETTER LXX. 
To EvynRoONIUs. 
Aug. 20, 1722. 
of criticiſm has 
ſtrangely poſſeſſed you. How elſe could you be 


willing to ſtep aſide fo often from the amuſements of 
the gayeſt ſcenes, in order to examine with' me certain 


be 


Ss LETTER. 


be imagined, would wholly engage your Attention! pur 
Who, indeed, that ſees my friend overnight ſupporting I or x 
the vivacity of the moſt ſprightly aſſemblies, would ex. ¶ ciſe 
pect to find him the next morning gravely poring over frſt 
antiquated Greek, and weighing the merits of antienti 1 
and modern geniuſes? But I have long admired youll ſpec 
as an elegant Spectator formarum, in every ſenſe of the cap 


: "expreſſion; and you can turn, I know, from the Thi 


_ charms of beauty to thoſe of wit, with the ſame refine. dre! 
ment of taſte and rapture. I may venture, therefore, pat! 
to reſume our critical correſpondence without the fom 
of an apology ; as it is the ſingular character of Eu. 
Phronius, to reconcile the philoſopher with the man of 
the world, and judicioufly divide his hours between 
action and retirement. . ng 
What has been ſaid of a celebrated French tranſl: 
tor, may with equal juſtice be applied to Mr. Pope, 
« that it is doubtful whether the dead or the living are 
« moſt obliged to him.“ His tranſlations of Homes, 
and imitations of Horace, have introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of the Engliſh reader, two the moſt con- 
derable authors in all antiquity ; as indeed they ar: 
equal to the credit of ſo many original works. A man 
muſt have a very conſiderable ſhare of the different ipi- 
_ Tit which diſtinguiſhes thoſe moſt admirable poets, who 
is capable of repreſenting in his own language, fo true 
an image of their reſpeRtive manners. If we look n0 
farther than theſe works themſelves, without conſider- 
ing them with reſpe@ to any attempts of the ſame na. 
ture which have been made by others, we ſhall have 
ſufficient reaſon to eſteem them for their own intrinfick 
merit. But how will this uncommon genius rife in our 
admiration, when we compare his claſſical tranflation is er 
with thoſe ſimilar performances, which have employed men 
ſome of the moſt celebrated of our poets ? I have late. cern 
1y been turning over the Iliad with this view; and, to r 
perhaps, it will be no unentertaining amuſement to you, paſl; 
to examine the ſeveral copies which I have collected off anir 
the original, as taken by ſome of the moſt conſiderable can: 
of our Engliſh maſters. To ſingle them out for th he 
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LETTER LXX; 87 
purpoſe according to the order of the particular books, 
or paſſages, upon which they have reſpectively exer- 
ciſed their pencils, the pretenſions of Mr. Tickęl ftand 
firſt to be examined. C Eng 

The action of the Iliad opens, you know, with the 


wy 


ſpeech of Chryſes, whoſe daughter having been taken 


% 


captive by the Grecians, was allotted to Agamemnon. 


This venerable prieſt of Apollo is repreſented as ad- 
drefling himſelf to the Grecian, chiefs, in the following 
pathetick ſimplicity of eloquence : _ | 


ArTerioas T5, x @AN0L NDH Axe, 

Tu puer Joos forty, oN $wpar' “„ m, 
Exrigou . Tigaoro wow, tv 0 os neo 9a. , 
Halde & e Nvarairs (rim, Te O. axourx fxio9s, 
| Afogptros Aro ues exenBoNer Aron, I. 17. 


Great Atireus fons, and æuarlibe Greece, attend. 
So may th' immortal gods your cauſe defend, 

So may you Priam's lofty bulauarls burn, , 
And rich in gather d ſpoils to Greece return, 7 
As, for thefe gifts, my daugoter you beflow, 
And rev'rence due to great Apollo fſhew, 
_ Jaw" rite offspring, terrible in war, 

Who ſends bis ſhafts unerring from afar. 


That affecting tenderneſs of the father which Homer 
has mark'd out by the melancholy flow of the line, as 
well as by the endearing expreſſion of, | 


TiCKEL., 


Haide Oo $604 AuTR4Ts (iAg — 


b entirely loſt by Mr. Tickel. When Chryſes coldly 
mentions his daughter, without a ſingle epithet of con- 


cern or affection, he ſeems much too indifferent himſelf 


to move the audience in his favour. But the whole 
paſſage, as it ſtands in Mr. Pope's Iliad, is in general 


animated with a far more lively ſpirit of poetry. Who 


can obſerve the moving poſture of ſupplication in which 
be has drawn the venerable old prieſt, ſtretching on 
1 e 5:5 20 
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his arms in all the affecting warmth of intreaty, withou 
ſharing in his diſtreſs and melting into pity ?' | 


Te kings and qwarriors ! may your vcaus be crown'd, 
And Troy's proud walls lie level with the grounds 
May Fove reſtore you when your toils are ver, © 
Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore : 

But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, 
And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again. 


If mercy fail, yet let my gg move, ] 
And aread avenging Phatus, ſon of Jobe. Pop, ' 
The inſinuation with which Chryſes cloſes his ſpeech, Ml - 
that the Grecians muſt expect the indignation of Apollo 
would purſue them, if they rejected the petition of ho 7 
prieſt, is happily intimated by a ſingle epithet. My | 
Ok | 5 1 5 yer 
And gread avenging Phabus———— = 
| | 25 | that 
whereas the other tranſlator takes the compaſs of thre: Min 
lines, to expreſs the ſame thought leſs ſtrongly. dien 


When the heralds are ſent by Agamemnon to Achul- W's. 
les, in order to demand Briſeis ; that chief is prevailed Aga 
upon to part with her: and accordingly directs Patro- ef: 
clus to deliver up that conteſted beauty, into theit 


hands : 
Py | O. 
| TIaleornog d Ow get Seh tr, Ile 
Ex d AY uYyet xine Beioniow XANNTARNOY, | 
Aux d ayiw. Tw d auTiH5 879) Wage ves Ai. Mr, a 
H aixso* au To, . — I. 34; = 


The beauty of Chryſeis, as deſcribed in theſe lines, to- Places 
_ gether with the reluctance with which ſhe is here repre- 
ſented as forced from her lord, cannot but touch the 
reader in a very ſenſible manner. Mr. Tickel, how- 0 
ever, has debaſed this affecting picture, by the molt un- Al 
poetical and familiar diction. 1 will not delay young. 
with making my objections in form to his language; 
but have diſtinguiſhed the exceptionable expreſſions, in 
the lines themſelves: Fam 


" „ * 1 Giens 1 olig', 1 Fi. 3 | 


| And uſher'd in the lovely aveeping maid, . - 
'd, Sore ſigh'd ſhe,. as the neralds took 2 3 


fi my ooh 4 {back fow-murving o o'er the fran Ticket 


Our Britiſh Homer has reſtored this epi to its ori- 
zal age ang. delicacys enn; ͤ— oft 94 


ar 
n 
# 2 39 


Patrochus mow W unwilling bre . htc 
ops Wl She, in, 2 | ſorrows, and in penſive de” 
| Paſsd filent, as the heralds 10 her band. 
eech, And 27 fink 4 back ee ver the  frand. Pope! 


if ” The tumultuous — he of Achilles, as ; deſcribed 
by Homer in che lines immediately following, afford a 
rery pleaſing and natural contraſt. to the more cm- 
poſed and ſilent ſorrqw of Briſeis. The poet repreſents 
mat hero as ſuddenly ruſhing. out. from his tent, and 
thres MW fying to the ſea-ſhore, where he gives vent to his in- 
| dignation ;,avd in bitterneſs, of. ſoul complains to The- 
chil. is, not only of the, diſhonour brought upon, him by 
ailed i Agamemnon, bat of the wins * of A Bir 
atro- ef: ier e (er fie dl 57nd”) 


- 


their 97 5 ne er Aue we 3 
Anrguoas, rg pg g . eee 
Ou i aA%5 , WAI, oon d 041074 wovlove 
Nos a rern Pho ved. mige enn. I. 348. 


Nr. Tickel io in endering the ſenſe of theſe Hook, has 
rien into a ſomewhat higher flight of oetry than pſual. 


However, you will obſerve his exprethon in one or two 


places is exceedingly languid and proſaical; as the epi- 


5%. 


345. 


s, to- 
epte· cet which he has 7, May to the 18975 is highly i inju 

h the ſous. Curling billaau might be ver proper in de- 
bo- riding a calm, but ſuggeſts too pleaf 4 an image to 
ſt un be ne to he ocean whe ie as Ut awith 
you farms. 5 

lage; 

ns, in 7he RT 705 4 the fr was pohe; © 

Patri- "ſhun, his friends /ate bath din tears, * Ae: 


Ox 
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On the cold beach he fate, and fir 2 his de. Mitt 
Where black with forms the —_— bilhoaws 45. tor 
. And as the ſea wide-rolling he ſur vey dl, nc 
"With e arm to Ki tout mother pray'd. edl) 


n nov 
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Mr. Pops _ 3 the "Sas initheſs lines with 
great dignity of numbers, and exquiſite propriety of 
imagination; as the additional eireumſtances which he 
has thrown in, are ſo many beautiful improvement 
upon. his author : I 


* 5 3 -en Wy = 99 5 * 4 

ks Ja his h of the ala Achilles Soar . | H 

: fad retiring 10 rde Jrunding ure, 550 es V 

_ O'er the wild margin of the dee Be bu g,. 4 

"That kindred deep. from which his mother unt 272 

Then halb in teavs uf er and aun, Ml 3. 

Thus loud W Os Hel main. 8B. Porn, Th 

7 1 0 T6 WSU abi I At 

pe 6 having ſent a pl: geg the Greciay Cl, 

in reſentment of-the'mjyr Bob to his prieſt Chryſei i An 
by detiining his daugfiter Agamemnon conſents th 

Chryſeis ſhall be reſtored. Accordingly, a ſhip is fitted 7. 

out under the command of Ulyſſes, who is employed ui 7:/ 

conduct che damſel to her father.” That hero and bi 74: 


rn 
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[f there is any paſſage throughout Mr. Tickel's tranſla- 

tion of this bock, wich — the leaſt pretence to ſtand 
a competition with Mr. * verſion ; it is undoubt - 
d. Nealy that which correſponds with the Greek lines juft” 
now quoted. It would indeed be an inſtance of great 
partiality not to acknowledge, they breathe the true 
ſpirit of poetry; and I muſt own myſelf at a loſs which 
to prefer upon the whole : though I think Mr. Pope is 
evidently — to his rival, in his manner of open - 


ng the deſcription: 


.. 
Huſb d by the diſtant roarings of the dee. 


Aurora glow'd in all her roh light, 
The daughter of the dawn: , awaken'd crew 
Back to the Greeks encamp d their courſe renew. 
The breezes freſhen : for with friendly gales 
Holla favell d their awide-diftended ſail ©, (+ 
Cleft by the rapid prow the waves divide, BRN; | 


Aud in boarſe mur murs break on tither fide. Ticx EL. 


A 3B 6 3 on mia ed ew of a i hon s 
'Tavas night : the chiefs befide their veel fie, 
Till roſy. morn had purpled o'er the fly: © © © 
Then launch, and buiſe the maſt ; indulgent gales, 
Supply'd by Pharbus, fill the felling ſails; — _. 
The milk-guhite canvas belong as they blow, |... 
The parted acean foams and roars bels: 

 Abewe the biunding billoxs fruit they flewu, &c. Pops. 


There is fomething wonderfully pleaſing in the judi- 
cous pauſe, which Mr. Py wel 45 the 9 
ning of theſe lines. It neceſſarily awakens the attention 
Ic che reader, and gives a much greater air of ſolemni- 
n. n to the ſcene, than if the circumſtance of the time had 
been leſs difindtly pointed out, and plended, as in Mr, 
Tickel's, tranſlation, with the reſt of the deſeription. 8 
Homer has been celebrated by antiquity, for thoſe 

| ke fo often 


5 


Nublime images of the ſupreme being Whic 
. 4 dies in the Iliad. It is Macrobius, if I remember right, 
| who 


* 
. 


/ . 
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who informs us, that Phidias being aſk'd from whence 
he took the idea of his celebrated ſtatue of Olympian 
Jupiter, acknowledged that he had heated his imaging. 


tion by the following lines & 


Bhs H, xa Xvarnow ir 6@2vos vevot Kporuan* N of: 

* A, "ig g xæilai Ts ewsravlo los, 

. Keales an ah, wiyay Babs ec. I. 528, 
But whatever magnificence of imagery Phidias might f 
diſcover in the original; the Engliſh reader will ſcarce, 

I imagine, conceive any thing very grand and ſublime WW 5 
from the following cop??:⁊?ꝰ⁊ęeũẽͥ $07 apo 

This ſaid, his kingly brow the fire meln dj,. 
The large black — fell auuful from behind, 
Thick ſhadowing the ſtem forehead of the gods 
Olympus trembled at th” almighty md. Ticks, H 


That our modern ſtatuaries, however, may not have an I » 

excuſe for burleſquing the figure of the great father of i 7, 

gods and men, for want of the benefit of ſo animating . 

a model; Mr. Pope has preſerved it, to them in all its gut p 

original maj ſty : e : but Lo a be 

He ſpoke, aud awful bends his fable brows; an rho 

' Shakes his ambroftal curls and gives the nod; P 
The lamp of fate, and ſanctien of the gods 

- High heawv'n w'th trembling the dread } gal took, 

And all Ohmpus to le conter B. Por. 


I took occaſion in a former letter, to make ſome ex: 
ceptions to a paſſage or two in the parting of Hector 
and Andromache, as tranſlated by your favourite poet. 
I ſhall now produce a few lines from the ſame beautiful ¶ndro 
epiſode for another purpoſe, and in order to ſhew, with Iv take 
how much more maſterly a hand even than Dryden 
Rkimſelf, our great improver of Engliſh poetry has 


* 
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nce As Andromache is going to the tower of Tlion, in or- 
1an B der to take a view of the field of Battle, Hector meets 
na. her, together with her ſon the young Aſtyanax, at the 
Scxan gate. The circumſtances of this ſudden. inter- 
view are finely imagined. Hector in the firſt traniport 
of his joy is unable to utter a ſingle word, at the ſame 
me that Andromache tenderly embracing his hands, 
28. ¶ burſts out into a flood of tear: 5 


1ght Hr 04 0 play HE¹tlhn n 16 d wry? 

re, Ay En ds 0 a rag Jaxevxeuony 

line EY ep o Þv XII, t ip , 1 
' LIMO ant Br, Conga ir $41 V I. 40% 


Dryden has tranſlated this paſſage with a cold and un- 
poetical fidelity to the mere letter of the original: 


EL. BY Ejæaor beheld lim avith a filent fmile, 


— 


His tender <vife flood -wetping, ly the while,_- - + . 


e 11 Preſs'd in her own his warlike hand ſhe took, pe 
eral Wh Ther fig, and this propheticat ke. Davon. 
Uo hu Pope. has jolicionTy cakew's larger compate, and 
I beightening the piece with a few additional touches, 


las wrought it up in all the affecting ſpirit of tenderneſs 
0d poetry : wine; ho dp ley ad ng e e ee 
Silent the warrior ſenil d, and pleas d refign'd- . 

4 „ aA. * 1981 ESSE 4 „ 
eder paſſions all bis mighty nnd. 
ors. Ml Hi, beauteous Princeſs caſt a, mournful look, 

* $3 * nnen, £1 4 f wo? N — 
Hung en his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 


je ex · ¶ Her boſom labour d with a boding ſigh, wh 

[ector Bl 4nd the big tear ſtood trembling in * eye. Pop. 
et. % PNAS OM Fe LL 

55 indromache afterwards endeavours to perſuade Hector 

/ with io take upon himſelf the defence of the city, and not 

ryden Nfazard a life ſo important, ſhe tells him, to herſelf and 

y has is ſon, in the dangerous action of the field : . * 


Ty d' avTs gov prya; xogularocs Exlug* | 
AY H zaituo; rad Mala wat, You GANG N e 
or. II. 83 ; Ale 
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Adee, Towns tar T ewadas * hs, 
E XXX05 , wo ere Ie VI. 449. 


To l phe: noble Haftor thias reply: $9433 
That and the reſt ars in my daily care; © | 
But. ſhould I hun the dangers of the war, 1 g 
Miib ſeorn tbe Trojans vould verb, a my pains, pr 
And their proud ladies with their. a trains: me 
The Grecian ſwords and lances I can bear : | be 
But * en ts my only care. Dx rp. gr. 


Nothing ean be more flat and Wied this thoſe Ml the 
lines. One may ſay upon this occaſion, what Dryden WM fn 
himſelf, I remember, ſomewhere obſerves, that a good WW \ 
poet is more like himfelf in a dull tranſlation; than his Wl of « 
dead carcaſe would be to his living body. To catch the 
indeed the ſoul of our Grecian bard, and breathe his her 


ſpirit into an ſerved fo verſion,” ſeems to ede NN a cum 


privilege reſ ſolely for Pope: 

{ 
be chidf reply That poft all de n 1 
Nor that alone, but all the works of war. B 
How would the fons of Troy, in arms renown d, A 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments favor: #he ny E 
Autaint the luſtre of my former name, A 
Should Hector baſely quit the fields of. "Fame 7 Pop 4 
In the farther proſecution of this el pilode, Heco Iwill 
propheſies his own death, and the dektüctton of Troy our ti 
to which he adds, that Andromache ſhould- be 1:4 after 
captive into Argos, where, among other diſgraceful a v ſpe 
fices, which he particularly enumerates, ſhe ſhould bf betwe 
employed, he tells her, in the ſervile taſſe of drawing nent 

water. The different manner in which this laſt circum | 
ſtance is expreſſed by our two Engliſh. 3 oets, will af 4; , 


the ſtrongeſt inſtance, how much add onal force th 2, 
fame thought will receive from a HOPS: ee [ol A1. 


of phraſe ; RE And 
Or from deep aucli the living fiream ro rake, | | = 
N on thy weary en it Pack, De yDEV . 
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n his 


e his 


LETTER EXX: ; 


Tn EY or bring Mi 
The weight of waters om Hyperia's ſpring. - Por. 


 Ttis in certain peculiar turns of diction, that the lan- 

age of poetry is prineipally diſtinguiffed from that of 
an as indeed ie ſame words are, in general, com- 
mon to them both. It is in a turn of this kind, that the 
beauty of the laſt quoted line confiſts. For the whole 
grace of the expreſſion would vaniſn, if inſtead of the 


two ſubſtantives which are placed at the beginning of 


the verſe, the poet had employed the more common 
ſyntax of a ſubſtantive with its adjective. | 
When this faithful pair have taken their final adieu 
of each other; Hector returns to the field of battle, at 
the ame time that the diſconſolate Andromache joins 
her maidens in the palace. Homer deſcribes this cir- 
cumſtance in the following tender manner. 
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will make no remarks upon the different ſucceſs of 
our two celebrated poets in tranſlating this paſſage, but 
after having laid both before you, leave their verſions 
to ſpeak for themſelves. The truth is, the diſparity 
between them is much too viſible to require any com- 
nent to render it more obfervable: IF. 


At this for new replies he did not ſtay, 

But lac d his crefled helm, and ſtrode awvay. 

His lovely conſort to her houſe return d, 

And looking often back, in filence mourn'd : 

Home when ſhe came her ſecret ævos ſhe vents, 
And fills the palace with her loud laments. | 
an | 3 Thoſe 


LETTERS LAY: 


Thoſe loud laments ber. ecchoing maids reſtore, 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead, deplore. D&vps. 


| Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His tow'ry helmet, black with ſhading plumes. 
His princeſs parts with à prophetick Feb, . 
Unawilling parts, and oft reverts her eye. © | 
That ſtream d at ev' ry look : then moving ſlow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg d her woe. 
There, awhile her tears deplor d the godlike man, 
Thro all the train the ſoft infection ran; | 
The pious maids their mingled ſorrow ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. Pops, 


As I purpoſe to follow Mr. Pope through thoſe ſeve. 
ral parts of the Iliad, where any of our diſtinguiſhed 
poets have gone before him; I muſt lead you on till we 
come to the ſpeech of Sarpedon to Glaucus, in the 
XIIth Book. b ; 
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This ſpirited ſpeech has been tranſlated by the fa- 
mous author of Cooper's Hill : . „ 


Above the reſt why is our pomp and pow'r ? 

Our flocks, our herds, and our poſſeſſions more ? 

Why all the tributes land and ſea affords, 

Heap d in great chargers, load our ſumptuous boards ? 

Our chearful gueſts carouſe the ſparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilſt mufick charms their ears. 

Why as we paſs do thoſe on Xanthus' ſhore 

As gods behold us, and as gods adore ? 

But that, as well in danger as degree, 

We ſtand the firfl e that, when our Lyctans ſee 

Our brave examples, they admiring ſay, 

Behold our gallant leaders] Theſe are they 

Deſerve their greatneſs, and unenvy'd fland; 

Since what they ad tranſcends what they command. 

Could the declining of this fate, ob ! friend. 

Our date to Immortality extend, | 

Or if death ſought not them, who ſeek not death, 

Would I advance? or ſhould my wainer breath 

With ſuch a glorious folly thee inſpire ® 

But fince with fortune nature does conſpire ; 

Since age, diſeaſe, or ſome leſs noble end, 
J not leſs certain, does our days attend; 

Since tis decreed, and to this period lead 

A thouſand ways, the nobleſt path we'll tread ; 

And bravely on, till they or we, or all 855 
A common ſacrifice to honour fall. Denman. 


Mr. Pope paſſeth ſo high anencomiumon theſe lines, 


as to aſſure us, that if his tranſlation of the ſame pal- 


ſage hath any ſpirit, it is in ſome degree due to them. 
It is certain they have great merit, conſidering the ſtate 
of our Engliſh verſification when Denham flouriſhed : 
but they will by no means ſupport Mr. Pope's compli- 
ment, any more than they will bear to ſtand in compe- 
tition with his numbers. And I dare ſay you will join 
with me in the ſame opinion, when you conſider the 
following verſion of this animated ſpeech : 


p * 


98 LETTER LAX: 
M boaft we, Glaucus, our extended reign, 
Where Xanthus ſtreams enrich the Lycianplain f 
Our num'rous herds that range the fruitful field, 
And hills where wines their purpled harveſt yield 
Our foaming bowls with purer nectar crown'd, 
Our feaſts enhanc'd with mufick's ſprightly ſouna.? 
I h on theſe ſhores are wwe with joy ſurvey'd, 
Aamir d as heroes, and as gods obey d? 
rg great acts ſuperior merit prove, 
And vindicate the bounteous power's above ; 
That when with æuond ring eyes our martial bands 
Behold our deeds tranſcending our commands, 
Such, they may cry, deſerve the ſou reign flate 
Whem thoſe that envy dare not imitate. 
Could all aur care elude the gloomy grave, 
l bich claims no leſs the fearful than the brave, 
For Hf of fame 1 ſhould not wainly dare | 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 
But, ſiuce, alas ! ignoble age muſt come, 
Diſeaſe and death's inexorable doom ; 
The life, which others pay, let us beſtow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe ; © 
- Brave tho wwe fall, and honour d, if we live, | 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give! Poor]. 


If any thing can be juſtly objected to this tranſlation, 
it is, perhaps, that in one or two places it is too diffuſed 
and deſcriptive for that agitation in which it was ſpo- 
ken. In general, however, one may venture to efſert, 
that it is warmed with the ſame ardour of poetry and 
heroiſm that glows in the original; as thoſe ſeveral 
thoughts, which Mr. Pope has intermixed of his own, 
naturally ariſe out of the ſentiments of his author, and 

are perfectly conformable to the character and circum- 
Rances of the ſpeaker. © DIET 
I fhalll cloſe this review, with Mr. Congreve; who 
has tranſlated the petition of Priam to Achilles for the 


Mm. 


8 


body of his ſon Hector, together with the lamenta- 
tions of Andromache, Hecuba, and Helen. 


Homer 


EE TSH E RI LAX. 89 
Homer re reſents the * king of Troy, as 
entering undbſetyed jntb the tent of Achilles; and il- 
luſtrates Th furprive'whith arofe in that chief and his 
attendants, upon their firſt eee of riam „ by the 
following till of 4 wy LES CELY: IOCEEE 4 ＋ 4 ö 
Ns y OT av ard" arn ux un 3 or 1. ae : 
or ara]; 4 Mer rener See; | 
| Avded; 16 pte, No os K. 8.64 atragonilac. oa Vole 
Ng Axianys Ver, Ae, Heerde. a 
REY XIV. 480. 
Nothing ca can be {ion and-inel t, than the 
manner in which Corgrere: has nm: pallage 


ut. as 4 arab auto has a 8 dere, - 
40 e refuge does 54 Juſtice ns 
Entring Jome. houſe, in hafte, where he's unknown 
Creates amazement in the lookers on: 
So did Achilles gaze, ſurpriz' 4 toes 1 
Tur gadthke Priau s rojal miſery. ; I Ka 


But Pope has raiſed che fare. though with his: . 
grace and ſpirit: th 

Ar oben 9 So — e 

Purſu'd for mus oy fies his native tlime, 5 

Juſt gains ſame frontier, breathleſs, pale, amax d. Y 

Al! gaze, al ], "Harbor gourd, Porz. 


The ſpeech of kram is wWonderfully parhetick * 
affecting. He tells Achilles, chat out of fifty ſons, he 
had one only remaining; and of him he was now un- 
happily bereaved, by his ſword: He cotijures him by his 
tenderneſs for his own father to comthiferate the moſt 
wretched of parents, who by an uncommon ſeverity of 
fate, was thus obliged te Liss thoſe hands which were. 


* — 
4938 


imbrued 1m wie Bjvol of his children : 


Ty roy to rape was Axen, vis . 
Avoogpues . Wasa 440%. Pig K — e 
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Thoſe moving lines Mr. Congreve has debaſed into 
the loweſt and moſt unaffecting we” [ER 


Fos his Jake 25 hither Tt am come; ot 
Rich gifts I FS and avealth, an ddl ” 15 "i os 
All to redeem that fatal prix you won, | 
4 worthleſs ranſom'for fo brave a ſon. © 

Fear the juſt gods, Achilles, and on me 

With pity [#3 think you your father A: ES 


; 


Such as 7 any, be 5 is ; alone: in this, 3 5 1 6 11 fo Th 
* Tam io equal have in miſerits y TOOL He 
Of all mankind moy avretched. and e tor 
Beau d with ſucb wei ight as never has been Borne = c01 
Reduc'd to kneel and pray to jou, from whom 128 in « 
The fpring and fource of all my ſorrows cos; eve 
With gifts to court mine and my country's. Th: : al i 
Aud his theſe hands Fc og my children Hain. 
* > *CONGREVI. 


2 coald 2 See 5 6 285 
t the 


3 | For bim thro? bofite« ak J. he my. OY 5 

Fon him: thus profirate at thy feet Lay; ©. 

F Large s gi 72 Proportion 4 to thy awrath 1 T bear ; 

D Fear the auretched and the gods revere 1 

Think of th if y father, end this face behold ! 

See him i in 2 as helple/s and as. old | 

Tho' not fo wretched: there he yields to me, ; 

The firſt of men in ſou reign miſe p 

Thus . to kneel, or are tes to: embrace 

| The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race: 5 ; 

_ "Suppliant my childrens murd rer to implore, © © 

Aud wy thoſe Hanis get ere, 4 bad their Ee 4 "Po ; 
0 P z. 
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5 Achilles having at length conſented to reſtore. the 5 
di. dead body of Hector, Priam conducts it to his palace. 
| [tis there placed in funeral pomp, at the ſame time 
ato that mournful dirges are ſung over the corpſe, 'inter- 
| min gled with the E of Andromacl ie, Hecu- « 


* 
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Tov fer PRs 
Tpmros « 1 Aexee008 , wap I uoav aerdurs 
 Opyror Ex, ort Foros oav anon 

Os He ap eOpmreor, 1774 In ru No ura xte. 
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There is 88 e PDE and affecting, in 
Homer's deſcription of this ſcene of ſorrow : a tranſla- 
tor, who was touch d with the leaſt ſpark of poetry, 
could not, one ſhould imagine, but riſe be ond himſelf, 
in copying after ſo noble an original. It has not how- ; 
ever, been able to elevate Mr. Fans above his uſu⸗ l 


al nent numbers: 
chen pag © 
I. With c care 00 body on a 2 uon „ 
1 And round about were healed '/angers lac . 


IV bo wept and figh'd, and in ſad notes ex opt” 
ca- 7 al 228 a chorus did agree P 


re o univerſal. . barmany. © bee 


It would be the higheſt, injuſtice. to the following | 
ez to quote chem in oppoſition to thoſe of Mr. Con- 
greve: 1 — — roduce them, as mark d with a vein of Ree 
try much Faperior © even to. the original: | 


They weep and place him in a bed of Aate. 
A melancholy choir attend around 


it * Hgbt, rd muſick's flown ond: 2 


— 
— 
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Alternately they fing. alternate flaw | | 1 
Th * — tears, melodious i in their woes OE 
While deeper ſorrows £700" from each full TED : 


Aud nature fi an c pauſe of art. Pope. 


x. Thus, Euphronius, I have brought before you ſome 
of the moſt renowned of our Britiſh bards, contendin hs 
28 a ĩt . for the prize ow poetry : And there can 
3 
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no debate to whom it juſtly belongs. Mr. Pope frems 
indeed, to have raiſed our numbers to the hicheſ ſ- 


fible perfection of ſtrength and harmony; and, I fear, 


all the praiſe that the beſt ſucceeding poets can qxpeR, 
as to the verſification, will be, that 5 eie 
imitated his manner. Farewell. I am, &. 


* - 2 « 4 Do 
— * * — 6 FW 1 8 
* 
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To the ſame. 
fit: R 


, ee 

FF the temper and turn of Timanthes had“ not long 
1 prepared me for what has happened, I ſhould have 
received your account of his death with more ſurprize: 
but I ſuſpected from our earlieft acquaintance, that his 
ſentiments and diſpoſition would lead him into à faticty 
of life, much ſooner” than nature would probably, carry 
him to the end of it. When unſettled principles fall 
in with a conſtitutional gloomineſs of mind, it is no 
wonder the tædium wite Mouldd gain daily ſtrength, till 
it puſhes a man to ſeek relief againſt this moff deſpe. 
Tate of all diſtempers, from the point of a ſword, or the 
——}__ + ES | 

But to learn to accommodate our taſte to that portion. 
of happineſs which providence hath ſet before us, is of 
all the leftone of philoſophy furely the moſt neceſſary. 
High and exquiſite gratifications are not confiftent with 
the appointed meaſures of humanity : and, perhaps, if 
we would enjoy the reliſh of our being, we ſhould ra- 
ther a => the miſeries we eſcape, than too nicely 
examine the intrinfick worth ofthe happineſs we poſſeſs 
It is, at leaſt, the buſineſs of true wifſdom to bring to- 
gether every circumſtance, which may light up a flame 
of chearfulneſs in the mind: and though we muſt be 
inſenſible if it ſhould perpetually burn with the ſame 
unvaried brightneſs : yet prudence ſhall preſerve it as 2 
ſacred fire, which is never to be totally os NTT 

© : 5 1 44 * hawks Toute is ; A 

p * 1 = ; ny ECG e r 
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ms 1 am perſualled this diſguſt of life, is frequently in 
of- dulged out of a principle of mere vanity. It is eſteem- 
ar, ed as a mark of uncommon refinement, and as placing 
d, 2 man above the ordinary level of his ſpecies, to ſeem. 
ir ſuperiot. the wulgar feelings of happinaſß. True 
Lood - ſenſe, however, moſt certainly: conſiſta, not in 
deſpiſing hut in managing, our ſtoeł of life to the beſt 
advantage, as a chearful acquieſcnce inthe! meaſures 
of providente, is ond ef the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of a 
well conſtituted mind. Self wearineſs is a circumſtance 
that ever attends folly ; and to contemn our being, ig 
the greateſt, and indeed the peculiar infirmity of hu- 
man natur. It is a noble ſentiment which. Tull puts - 
Ä into the mouth of Cato, in his treatiſe upon old age: 
ng Aon lubet nibi (ſays that venerable Roman) Zeplorare 
we vitam, quod multy, Edi Hout ſpe fecefutif ; 'neque me Vix- 
ze: Ml e parnitet * quoniam ita vixi, ut non fruſira me natum 
his WM exifimem. | i 


8 


render hfe dur dee. 
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our counſels; or enliven by 88 is to lament 
the loſs of that which we poſſeſs, ü 
as to die of thirſt with the cup in our hands. But the 
misfortune is, when a man is ſettled into à habit of re- 
ceiving all his pleaſures from the mere ſclfiſhjindulpgen- 
cies ; he wears out of his mind the reliſſi of every nob- 


ler enjoyment, at the ſame time that his powers of the 
ſenſual kind are growing more languid by each repe- 


tition. It is no wonder therefore he ſhould fill up the 
meaſure of his gratifications, long before he has com- 
pleated the circle of his duration; and either wretched- 
ly ſit down the remainder of his days in diſcontent, or 
raſhly throw them up in deſpair. Farewell. I am; &c. 
SS 2D) JOGT UII EEG ALE 0087 FO SUL F727 
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Ta T1MOCLE A. 
| N eee ee ed - revs 
FPERTAINLY, Timoctea, you have a paſſion 
ber the marvellous beyond all poyjer of gratifica 
tion. There is not an adventurer eee 
regions of chevalry, with whom you are unacquainted; 
and have wander'd through more folios than would fur- 
niſh a decent library. Mine at leaſt you have totally 
exhauſted, and have ſo cleared m 6 apr, knights 
errant, that I have not a ſingle herd XEmaining: that 
ever was regaled in bower or hall. But though you 
have-drained me of my whole ſtock of romance, I am 
not entirely unprovided for your entertainment; and 
have encloſed a little Grecian fable for your amuſement, 
which was lately tranſmitted to me by one of my friends. 
He diſcovered it among ſome old manuſcripts, which 
have been long, it ſeems, in the poſſeſſion of his family: 

and if you will rely upon his judgment, it is A tranſlz- 
tion by Spenſer's own hand. There was aſhort dedi- 
cation affixed to it, inſcribed To the ft. virtuous and 
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Some held him kin ta that abhorred race 
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beautiful lady, the Lady Carew. But this, my corref- 
* wu my is entirely ame * the rats: 4 wn 


Of may they ner again diget M nA 
| The Heres: of þ fads fal. e 


Atti 247 £ 


They hams: S — che date, 14 ap 
= 


to be September 1591; as-the Atte E. 8 
282 at the bottom, rie it n perks 
e irh 
a This is all the hiſtory I have to give you of the iq 
lowing piece: the See of which I leave to 
be 12 den, ae e A ce, and 
am, * 0 . 2 1 3 $187 Aru > ett 3 
* Zilem Jo 17 At 


EY. 5 . Transformation. _ 
LYCON and. BUPHORMIUS. 


at Hagan cf 7% 01 
E EM not, ye ciao crew, that ufer wrong,” 
Ne thou, 0 man! who deal'ſt the tort, miſween 
The equal gods, who heav'n's ſæy-manſions throng, 
(Though viewleſs to the eyne they diſtant ſheen,) 3 
Spectators reckleſs of our actions been. HIGHER 
Turning the volumes of grave ſages old, 
Where auncient faws in fable may be ſeen, yt 
This truth I fond in paynim tale enroll d ti; 
Which for enſample drad my muſe ſhall "_ tes. 
What time Arcadia“ 8 NS vallies fam 4, 
Pelaſgus, firſt. of monarchs, old, obey WP 


There wonn'd a wight, and Lycon was he nam d. 


Unaw'd by conſcience, of no gods afraid, 
Ne juſtice rul'd his heart, -ne mercy buy d. 
ich N09 dish tow! 5 wach . 5 : 120 


1 * ö , 
t Ss oo 


alla ds.' 
"ot te ena te a ge did y 89 


n fell Erynnis voin di in Pluto 8 Fm AEDT I 
r thi III. But 
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But be, rah eee tal d e e e 


And aim: d alliaunce with the ſiſters nine; ; 
And deem'd himſelf (what deems not pride 4 fo vain?) 
The peerleſs 1 wit divine, 
re, that ev'r x Tos ſhould rue its tine. 


Met MARS 


Joſels fHafts —— Se 


b wege urin ch wd Wit 's heavnhyſdart:; 


Point i its keen barb with 8 and nd it to N the bert 


One only he had, Paſtora be, 

"Whole ine ande — dhe Exch ſhephore'6ep: 
Yet pleas'd ſhe not baſe Lycon's evil ſprighht, 
Tho' blame in her not malice moten ſpy, 
Clear, withdut pot; a> fummer's cloudleſs by. 
Hence poet's feign'd, Lycean Pan array'd 

In Lycon's form, enflam'd with paſſion high, 

Deceiv'd her mother in the covert glade 
And from the Rol'n Jer the heavy” n LA ga. 
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Thus ling they | „ menn while'the dani Fair! | 
Al ſhepherd youth remark'd;* Sor ths phat» 2 5 
She deffly pac d elong fo debena rr: 
Seem'd ſhe as one of Dian's choſen train. Eines 
Full many a fond excuſe he knew to feigh, 
In ſweet conyerſe to while with ber the da TI ** 
Till love unwarés his heetlleſs Hear 
Not dempt he, fimple wigbe, ne mbfeat mah. 
The blinded Gods once harbour 4 when he liſt Cana 
2971 VI. wot ts e 841110 51 
Nom mach hie Meddle ff et es peak, 
And flow reſolves his paſſion to once: 
But ſure, quoth he, my feely heart will bid 
1 nd Ae 
i At by Hope 
Tube lab'ring fecret dropped 4 fon Ns wor | 
| Whiles frec uent ene Fnguls ch check'd his Fang 
In modeſt, wi Paffora hong: 2 


Lor never maid . — inſpired eke ſong. 
VI I. What 


5 ox e vet, ſo6th, 3 


Bu 
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What needs me to recoutit in long detail, 


The tender parley which theſe Jemans neld 
How oft he vow'd his love her ne er ſhould fail; 
How oft the fiteam from forth Her &yne cnet, 
| Doubting if conſtane yet ever &wel'd,' * | 
In heart of youthful wi! fuffice to gr ” by 
Each rifing doubt he in her boſvihe 
So parted they, more blichſome both, TY EY 
For rankling love m ſeems, is IE woe. 


Eftſoons to Lycon, Twift the y ouch did flre, 
(Lagg'd ever youth when upd urg'd his Wh. 


And rage His ge title p rpoſe did declare, 


And Tooth the m ot \aunce 1 his Foil er- R 


4 I +S=£L 


So forth he ode @ Teo his e bre; 
(The good Euphormius ſhepherds him ha why | 
How feat Paſtora did his boſome fire, 
Her worth, her promis 'd flocks, he tolden all. 
« Ah nere, my fon, let Lycon thee enthralt, | 
(Reply'd the. ſage, in wiſe erienct old,) 
„Smooth is his tong, but full of Kolle Witbat, 
In promiſe faithlels, and in vahnrfng bold: 
8 Ne ever lamb of his wil bleat within thy fold.“ 


ge” 


With words prophetick 805 K. Euphormius fpake : "ws 
'And fact confirm'd what wil om thus . =o 
Full many a mean deviſe did Lycon. ma 1a] 
The hoped day of fpouſal. to with- rip 4 
F raming new tr s when nought hoſe op a, 


Nath'leſs he vew', Cyflene, cloud-toj 


Should fooner down the lowly FW deten 
Than he his pfighted promiſe nould fulflr: 
Zut when, a, or * the caitive ſayen nill. 
XI. n. 


| XI ! 


Whiles thus the tedious ſuns had journey'd round, 


Ne ought mote now the lovers hearts divide, 


Ne truſt was there, ne truth in Lycon found 


The maid with, matron Juno for her guide, 

 . The youth by Concord EEE not 

To i ſacred fane: The honeſt deed. 

Flach god approv'd, and cloſe the bands 
Certes, till N moments ſhould ſucceed, 

No prying eyne x 

| 5 XII. 

But prying eyne of Lycon twas in van, 
Right practick in Liſgnile) to hope beware. 
He trac'd their covert ſteps to Hymen's-fane, ; _- 

And joy d to find them in his long-laid ſnare. 
Algates, in ſemblaunt ire, he gan to ſwear, 
And roaren loud as in diſpleaſaunce high „ 
Then out he hurlen forth his daughter fair, 
Forlore, the houſeleſs child of mifery, _ 
Expos d to killing . pinching penury. 


Ah! 3 ſhall oy — wend, 
Too want abandon'd and by wrongs eppreſt: 
Who ſhall the e os. — Feffied 25 
Lives mercy then, if not in parent's breaſt? 
Yes, Mx lives, the gentle goddeſs bleſt, 
At Jove's right hand, to Jove for ever dear. 
Aye at his feet ſhe pleads the cauſe diſtreſt, 
| To.ſorrow's plaints ſhe turns his equal ear, 
And wafts to heav'n's ſtar- throne fair vertue's lent tear. 


"Twas SHE- that bade Euphormius quell each thought, 


That well mote riſe to check his gen'rous aid. 
Tho' high the torts which Lycon him had wrought, 
Tho' few the flocks his humble paſtures fed; 


, £ 


When as he learn'd Paſtora's hapleſs ſted, i”; 
is breaſt humane with wonted pity flows... 


” * » * . 


He op'd his gates, the naked exile led _ 


— 


| —— 34+ . . 
Beneath his roof; a decent dr pet throws . ® 


O'er her cold limbs, and ſooths her undeſerved woes. 
i e e He * AS. 


WA IE ITE 
were ty'd. 


ey weened their emprize mote areed. 


it, 
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IX. 

Now loud tongu'd rumour bruited round the ale: 

Th' aſtoned Swains uneath could credence give, 

That in Arcadia's unambitious vale, _. 

A faytor falſe as Lyeon e'er did live. | 

But Jove (who i in high heav'n does — prive,” 8 
And ev'ry deed in golden ballance weighs) 

To earth his flaming — baden drive, * 
And down deſcends; enwrapt in peerleſs blaze, 

To deal forth guerdon meet to good and evil ways. 

XVI. | 

Where Evrymanzhas; crown'd with many a wood, 

. His filver ſtream. through daſy d vales does lead, 

Stretch'd on the flow ry marge, in reckleſs mood, 
Proud Lycon ſought by charm of jocund reed 

To lull the dire remorſe of tortious deed. 

Him Jove acoſts, in rev'rend ſemblaunce dight 

Of good Euphormius, and gan mild areed 

Of compact oft confirm d, of fay yplight, 

Of nature 's tender tye, 5 ſacred rule of right. | 
With lofty eyne, b. half loth to looke fs how; (7 
Him Lycon view'd, and with ſwol'n ſurquedry - 

'Gan rudely treat his ſacred eld : When now | 
Forth ftood the god confeſt that rules the ſky, | 

In ſudden ſheen of drad divinity : | 
«* And know, falſe man, the lord of a0 ſaid, 7 

Not unobſerv'd by heav'n's all-prefent eye Ak 

„Thy cruel deeds: nor ſhall be unappay d 
“G0 be in form ae beſt beſeems thy owe; array 4 , 
B XVIII. f 

Whiles yet he foake, th' affrayed wrembling wight 
Tranſmew'd to blatant beaſt, with — howl 

Ruſh'd headlong forth, in well. deſerved plight, 

Mid'ſt dragons, minotaurs, and ſiends to prowl, 

A wolf in form as erſt a wolf in ſoul! 5 

To Pholoe, foreſt wild; he hy'd away,, 


The horrid haunt of ſavage monſters foul.” 


There helpleſs innocence is ſtill his prey, 


1 55 of the bleating fold, and ſhepherd's dire diſmay. 


XIX. Tho 
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Tho Jove to good mis, cot did wend, 
Where peaceful dwelt the man of vertue 


Each hepherd's be en and eke each ae 's friend, 
In ev'ry act engine; yh jſt, 10 
Him Jove approaching in mild majeſty, 
Greeted all hail! man bade him join we nan. 
Of glit rand lights that gild the lowing W. 
There ſhe Nightly view his orb yhong, | | 


Where bright be ET brighteſt ſtars among. 


„* 
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To CI TTA DER. = 

February 8, 1719. 
1 F there was any thing in my former letter incon- 
ſiſtent with that eſteem which is juſlly. due to the 
antients, I defire to retract it in this; and diſavow eve- 

Ty expreſſion. which might ſeem to give piecedeney w 
the moderns in works of genius. I am ſo far indeed 
from entertaining the ſentiments you impute to me; 


that I -have often endeavoured to account for that ſupe- 


riority which is ſo viſible in the compoſitions of their 
poets : and have frequently aſſigned their religion as in 
the number, of hots cauſes, which probably concurred 
do give them this remarkable preheminence. That en. 

thaſiaſm which is ſo eſſential. to eyery true artiſt in the 
poetical way, was conſiderably heightened and enflam- 
ed by the whole turn of their facred doctrines: and the 
fancied preſence of their Muſes had almoſt as wonder- 
ful an effect upon their thoughts and language, as if they 
had been really and divinely inſpired. Whilſt all nature 
was ſuppoſed to ſwarm with divinities, and every oak 
and fountain Was believed to be the reſidence of ſome 
provinng deity; what wonder if the poet was — 
the imagined influence of fach exalted ſociety, and 
e beyond the — 


— 


nd, 
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ſober humanity? The mind when attended only by 
mere mortals of ſuperiq; powers, is obſerved to riſe in 
her ſtrength; and her faculties open and enlarge them- 
ſelves when ſhe acts in the view of thoſe for whom ſhe 
has conceived a more than common reverence. But 
when the force of ſuperſtition moves in concert with 
the powers of imagination, and genius is enflamed by 
devotion, your muſt ſhine out in all her brighteſt 
perfection and ſplendo. 715 0 
Whatever therefore the philoſopher might think of 
the LO of his country; it was the intereſt of the 
poet to be thoroughly orthodox. If he gave up his 
creed, he muſt renounce his numbers; and there could 
be no inſpiration where there were no Muſes. This is 
ſo true, . is in compoſitions of the poetical kind 
alone, that the antients ſeem to have the principal ad- 
vantage over the moderns : in every other ſpecies f 
writing one might venture perhaps to aſſert, that theſe 
latter ages have, at leaft, equalled them. Whew I ſay 
ſo, I do not confine myſelf to the productions of our 
own nation, but comprehend likewiſe thoſe of our 
neighbours :. and with that extent the obſervation will 
poſſibly hold true, even without an exceptian in favour 
of hiſtory and oratory. „„ Dig Hee 
But whatever may with juſtice be determined con- 
cerning that queſtion ; it is certain, at leaſt, that the 
practice of all ſacceeding pocts confirms the notion for 
which I am principally contending. Though the altars 
of paganitm have many ages fince been thrown down, 
and groves are no longer ſacred; yet the language of 
the poets has not changed with the religion of the times, 
but the gods of Greece and Rome are ftill adored in 
modern verſe. Is not this a confeſſion, that fancy is 
enlivened by ſuperſtition, and that the antient bards 
catched their rapture from the old 2 ? Iwill 
own, however, that I think there is ſomething ridicu- 
lous in this unnatural adoption, and that a modern poet 
makes but an aukward figure with his antiquated goda. 
When the pagan ſyſtem was ſanctified by popular be- 
lief, a piece of machinery of that kind, as it had the 


Alr 
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air of probability, afforded a. very ſtriking manner of 
celebrating any remarkable gircumſtance, or raiſing 
any common one. But now that this ſuperitition is no 
longer ſupported by vulgar opinion, it has loſt its prin. 
cipal grace and efficacy, and ſeems to be, in general the 
moſt cold and unintereſting method in which a poet can 
work up his ſentiments. What, for inſtance, can be 
more unaffecting and ſpiritleſs than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the XIVth on his famous 
paſſage over the Rhine ? Herepreſents the Naiads, you 
may remember, as alarming the god of that river, with 
an account of the march of the French monarch ; upon 

which the river- god aſſumes the appearance of an old 

experienced commander , and flies to a Dutch fort, in 

order to exhort the garriſon to ſally out and diſpute the 

intended paſſage. Accordingly they range themſelves 

in form of battle with the Rhine at their head, who, af. 

ter ſome vain efforts, obſerving Mars and Bellona on the 

fide of the enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of thoſe 

ſuperior divinities, that he moſt gallantly runs away, 

and leaves the hero in quiet poſſeſſion of his banks. | 

know not how far this may be reliſhed by criticks, or 

juſtified by cuſtom : but as I am only mentioning my 

particular taſte, I will acknowledge, that it appears to 

me extremely inſipid and puerile. 

I have not however ſo much of the ſpirit of Typhœus 
in me, as to make war upon the gods without reſtriction, 
and attempt to exclude them from their whole poetical 
dominions. To repreſent natural, moral, or intellectual 
yo and affections as perſons, and appropriate to 

them thoſe general emblems by which their powers and 
properties are uſually typified in pagan theology, may 
e allowed as one of the moſt pleaſing and graceful f- 
ues of poetical rhetorick. When Dryden, addrefling 
imſelf to the month of May as to a perſon, ſays, 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours; 
one may conſider him as ſpeaking only in metaphor: 
and when ſuch ſhadowy beings are thus juſt ſhewn to 
the imagination, and immediately withdrawn * 
| | they 
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they certainly have a very powerful effect. But I can 
reliſh them no farther than as figures only : when 
they are extended in any ſerious compoſition beyond 
the limits of metaphor, and exhibited under all the ya- 
rious actions of real perſons; I cannot but conſider 
them as ſo many abſurdities which cuſtom has unreaſon- 
ably authoriſed. Thus Spenſer, in one of his paſtorals, 
repreſents the god of love as flying like a bird, from 
bough to bough. A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſtling = 
among the buſhes, ſuppoſes it to be ſome game, an 
1 diſcharges his bow. Cupid returns the ſhot, 
and after ſeveral arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain diſcovers whom 
it is he is contending with; but as he is endeavouring 
to make his eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in the - 
heel. This fiction makes the ſubject of a very pretty 
idyllium in one of the Greek poets ; yet is extreme) 
flat and diſguſting as it is adopted by our Britiſh bard. 
And the reaſon of the difference is plain : in the former 
it is n by a popular ſuperſtition; whereas no 
ſtrain of imagination can give it the leaſt air of proba- 
bility, as it is worked up by the latter: 5 
Duodcunque ofltendis mihi fic, incredulus odi, For. 
I muſt confeſs at the ſame time, that the inimitable 
Prior has introduced this fabulous ſcheme with ſuch un- 
common grace, and has paid ſo many genteel compli- 
ments to his miſtreſs by the aſſiſtance of V enus and Cu- 
pid, that one is carried off from obſerving the impropri- 
ety of this machinery, by the pleaſing addreſs with 
which he manages it; and I never read his tender 
poems of this kind, without applying to him what Se- 
neca ſomewhere ſays upon a ſimilar occaſion : Major illi 
ft qui judicium abſtulit, quam qui meruit. . £9 
To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, I would leave 
the gods in full poſſeſſion of allegorical and burleſque . 
poems: in all others I would never ſuffer them to make 
their appearance in perſon and as agents, but to enter 
only in ſimile, or alluſion. It is thus Waller, of all our 
poets, has moſt happily employed them: and his appli- 
| | 85 ITS. — 
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eation of the ſtory of Daphne and Apollo will ſerve az 
an inftance, in what manner the antient mythology may MW th! 
be adopted with the utmoſt propriety and beauty, 
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3 May 4, 1720. 
1 F the ingenious piece you communicated to me, re- 
I quires any farther touches of your pencil; I muſt 
acknowledge the truth to be, what you are-inclined to 
ſuſpect, that my friendſhip has impoſed upon my judg- 
ment. But though in the preſent inſtance your delicacy 
ſeems far too refined ; yet, in general, I muft agree with 
you, that works of the moſt permanent kind, are not 
the effects of a lucky moment, nor ſtruck out at a ſingle 
heat. The beſt performances, indeed, have generally 
coſt the moſt labour; and that eaſe, which is ſo eſſential 
to fine writing, has ſeldom been attained without re- 
peated and. ſevere corrections: Ludentis ſpectem dabit et 
 rorquebitur, is a motto that may be applied, I believe, 
to moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. With as much fa- 
cility as the numbers of the nataral Prior feem to have 
flowed from him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of mack application: and a friend of 
1 mine, who undertook to tranſcribe one of the nobleſt 
performances of the fineft genius that this, or perhaps 
any age can. boaſt, has often aſſured me, that there is 
i not a ſingle line, as it is now publiſhed, which ſtands 
\ | in conformity with the original manuſcript, The truth 
is, every ſentiment has its peculiar expreſſion, and every 
word its preciſe place, which do not always immedi- 
ately preſent themſelves, and generally demand fre- 
quent trials before they can be properly adjuſted : not to 
mention the more important difficulties, which neceſſa- 
rily occur in ſettling the plan and regulating the higher 
parts which compoſe the ſtructure of a finifted work. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe indeed, who-know what pangs it coſts even 
the moſt fertile genius to be delivered of + ju and re- 
gular production, might be inclined, perhaps, to cry 
out with the moſt antient of authors, Oh # that mine a. 
verſary bau abritten a book ? A writer of refined taſte has 
the continual mortification- to find himfelF incapable of 
takin poſſeſhon of that ideal beauty, which warms-an& 
fills his imagination. His eonceptions ſtill riſe eee 
all the powers of his art, and he can but faimly copy 
out thoſe images of perfection, which are imp up- 
on his mind. Never was any thing, ſays Fully, _—_ 
beautiful than the Venus of Apelles, or the Jeve of 

Phidias; yet were they by no means equal to thoſe 
high notions of beauty which: 1 the geniuſes 
of thoſe wonderful e In the ſame manner, he ob- 
ſerves, the great matters of oratory, imaged to them- 

ſelves a certain perfection of eloquence, which the 

could only contemplate in idea, but in vain — 
to draw out in n. Perhaps no author ever per- 


re, his reputation, who could write up to the full 


ndard of his own judgment: and F am perſuaded 
that he, who npon a ſurvey of his compoliti ons; ean 
with entire complacency pronounce them good, will 
hardly find the world j Join with him i in the ſame fa 
vourable ſentence, 

The moſt judicious of all | the inimanuble Virgil 
uſed to reſemble his producti to that animal, who; 
agreeably to the notions of the — was ſur = 
© bring-her young into the world, a mere rude 
ſhapeleſs m erm? was obliged to Tetouch- oma api 
and again; > he 1 before they acquired 
proper form and beauty. Accordingly we are told; 
that after having ſpent eleven years in compoſing his 
Eneid, he intended to have ſet apart three more for the 
reviſal of that glorious performance. But being pre- 
vented by his laſt ſickneſs from giving thoſe finiſhing 


touches, which his exquiſite judgment conceived: to be 


ſtill neceſſary, he directed his friends Tucca and Varius - 


to burn the nobleſt poem that ever a in the Ro- 
man language, In the ſame ſpirit of Mr. K. 
3 55 | Fe = ry ip en 
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den tells us, that had he taken moretime in tranſlating 
this author, he might poſſibly have ſucceeded better; 
but never, he aſſures us, could he have ſucceeded ſo 
well as to have ſatisfied himſe lt. 
In a word, Hortenſius, J agree with you, that there 
is nothing more difficult than to fill up the character of 
an author, who propoſes to raiſe a juſt and laſting ad- 
miration; who is not contented with thoſe little tran- 
ſient flaſhes of applauſe, which attend the ordinary race 
of writers, but only conſiders how he may ſhine out to 
poſterity; who extends his views beyond the preſent 
generation, and cultivates thoſe productions which are 
to flouriſh in future ages. What Sir William Temple 
obſerves of poetry, may be extended to every other work 
where taſte and imagination are concerned : It re- 
cc quires the greateſt contraries to compoſe it: a genius 
« both penetrating and ſolid; an expreſſion both ſtrong 
« and delicate. There muſt be a great agitation of 
« mind to invent, a great calm to judge and correct: 
« there muſt be upon the ſame tree, and at the ſame 
« time, both flower and fruit,” But though I know 
you would not value yourſelf. upon any performance, 
wherein theſe very oppoſite and very. ſingular qua- 
lities were not conſpicuous; yet I muſt remind you 
at the ſame time, that when the file ceaſes to poliſh, it 
muſt neceflarily weaken. . You will remember there- 
fore, that there is a, medium between the immode- 
rate caution. of that orator, who was three olympiads 
in writing a ſingle oration ; and the extravagant ex- 
pedition of that poet, whoſe funeral pile Was com. 
poſed of his own numberleſs productions. Adieu. I 
am, &. | | en FO <a 
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IT is with much pleaſure I look back upon that phi- 
1 loſophical week which I lately enjoyed at *** 4 a5 
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8 there is no part, perhaps, of ſocial life, which afords - 
2 more real ſatis faction, than thoſe hours which one pa- 
ſo ſes in rational and unreſerved converſation. ' The free 
communication of ſentiments among a ſet of ingenious ; 
re and ſpeculative friends, ſuch as thoſe you gave me the 
of opportunity of meeting, throws the mind-into the moſt - 
d- advantageous exerciſe, and ſhews the ſtrength or weak - 
n- neſs of its opinions with greater force of conviction, 
ce than any other method we can empl x.. 
to That it is not good for man to be alone, is true in more 
nt views of our ſpecies one; and ſociety gives ſtrength - 
re to our reaſon, as well as poliſh to our manners. The. 
e ſoul, when left entirely to her on ſolitary contempla - 
k tions, is inſenſibly drawn by a ſort of conſtitutional hias, 
= which generally leads her opinions to the fide of her in - 
us clinations. Hence it is that ſhe contracts thoſe peculia- 
ng ities of reaſoning, and little Babits of thinking, which 
of ſo often confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors. But 
1: nothing is more likely to recover the mind from this 
me falſe bent, than the counter-warmth of impartial de- 
ow Wh bate. Converſation opens our views, and gives onr fa- 
ce, eulties a more vigorous. play; it puts us upon turning 
ua- our notions on every ſide, and holds them up to a light 
ou that diſcovers thoſe latent flaws, which would orobabl 4 
it have lain concealed in the gloom of unagitated abftrac- 
re- tion. Accordingly one may remark, that moſt of thoſe 
wild doctrines, which have been let looſe upon the 
ads world, have generally owed their birth to. perſons, - 
ex- Wh whoſe circumſtances or diſpoſitions have given them the 
feweſt opportunities of eanvaſing their reſpective ſy- 
1 ſtems, in the way of free and friendly debate. Had the 
authors of many an extravagant hypotheſis diſcuſſed 
—. WT their principles in private circles, ere they had given 
rent to them in publick ; the obſervation of Varfo had 
never, perhaps, been made, (or never at leaſt with io 
much juſtice} that there is no opinion ſo ab:urd, but 
has ſome. philoſopher or other to produce in its ſup- 
"a 60 port.” 5 | 7 Po | „ : 
phi- Upon this principle, I imagine, it is, that ſ me of the 
; as fneſt pieces of antiquity are written in the diatogue-; 
ere WW Vo r. II. e | man- 
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manner. Plato and Tully, it ſhould feem, thought 
truth could never be examined with more advantage, 
than amidſt the amicable oppoſition of well-regulated 
_ converſe. It is e indeed, that ſubjects of a ſe- 
tious and philoſophical kind were more frequently the 
topicks of Greek and Roman converſations, than they 
are of ours; as the circumſtances of the world had not 
yet given occaſion to thoſe prudential reaſons which 
may now, perhaps, reſtrain a more free exchange of 
ſentiments amongſt us. There was ſomething, like- 
wiſe,- in the very ſcenes themſelves where they uſually 
aſſembled, that almoſt unavoidably turned the fiream 
of their converſations into this uſeful channel. Their 
rooms and gardens were generally adorned, you know, 
with the ſtatues of the greateſt maſters of reaſon that 
had then appeared in the world ; and while Socrates or 
Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no wonder their diſ- 
courſe fell upon thoſe ſubjects, which ſuch animating 
repreſentations would naturally ſuggeſt. It is probable, 
therefore, that many of thoſe antient pieces which are Pl 
drawn up in the __ manner, were no imaginary to 
cdnverſations invented by their authors: but faithful is1 
' tranſcripts from real life. And it is this circumftance, Bu 
perhaps, as much as any other, which contributes to po! 
ive them that remarkable advantage over the genera- cor 
fry of modern compoſitions, which have been formed car 
upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, at leaft, I could ſcarce WM ha 
name more than three or four of this kind which have my 
appeared in our language, worthy of notice. My lord tim 
Shafteſbury's dialogue, entitled The moraliſts; Mr. Ad- on} 
diſon's upon antient Coins; Mr. Spence's upon the you 
Odyſſey, together with thoſe of my very ingenious MI a be 
friend Philemon to Hydaſpes ; are, almoſt, the only WM ver{ 
productions in this way, which have hitherto come BW mea 
forth among us with advantage. Theſe, indeed, are copy 
all maſter pieces of the kind, and written in the true ſure 
| ſpirit of learning and politeneſs. The coverſation in WM and 
each of theſe moſt elegant performances is conducted, : - 
not in the uſual abſurd method of introducing one di- 


putant to be tamely filenced by the other; but in the 
Sts | more 
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more lively dramatick manner, where a juſt contraſt of 
characters is preſerved throughout, and where the ſeve- 
ral ſpeakers [wh rt their reſpective ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred'o ion. 
But of all the converſation- pieces, whether antient or 
modern, either of. che moral Gr pdlite kind, I know 
not one which is more elegantly written, than the little 
anonymous dialogue concerning the riſe and declink of 
Eloquence amon the Romans. I I call it anonymous, 
though I am ſenſible it has been aſcribed, not only to 
Tacitus and Quinctilian, but even to Suetonius. © The 
reaſons, however, which the.criticks have reſpectixely 
produced are ſo exceedingly precarious and indonclu- 
five, that one muſt have à very extraordinary ſhare.of 
daflical faith indeed, to receive it as tlie performance 
of any of thoſe celebrated writers. It is evidently, 
however, a compoſition of that period in which they 
flouriſh'd; and, if I were diſpoſed to indulge a con- 
jecture, I ſhould be inclined to give it tothe younger 
Pliny: It exactly coincides with his age; it ãsaddreiſeu 
to one of his particular friends and:correfpondents; it 
s marked with ſome ſimilar expreſſions and ſentimants. 
But, as arguments of this kind are always more im- 
poſing than ſolid, I recommend it to you as a piece, 
concerning the author of which, nothing ſatisfactory 
cn be collected. This I may one day or other, per- 


haps, attempt to prove in form; as I have amuſed 


myſelf. with giving it an Engliſh dreſs. In the mean 
time I have — > ris tranſlation in this: packet; not 
only with a view to your ſentiments, but in return to 
your favour. . I was perſuaded I could not make you 
2 better acknowledp ment: for the pleaſure of that con- 
verſatiori which I lately participated through your 
means, chan by introducing you to one, which (if my 
copy is not extremely injurious to its original) I am 
ſure you cannot attend to, without equal entertainment 
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OU have frequently, my friend, required me to 


Jaſſign a reaſon whence it has happened, that the 
Oratorical character, which ſpread ſuch a glorious luſtre 


upon former ages, is now ſo totally extinguiſhed among 
us, as ſcarce. to p̃reſerve even its name. It is the an- 


ments alone, you obſerved, whom we diſtinguiſh with 
that appellation; while the Eloquent of the preſent 
times are ſtyled only:pleaders, patrons, advoeates, or 
any thing, in ſhort, but orators. 55 


Hlardly, I believe, ſhould I have attempted a ſolu- 


tion of; your difficulty, or ventured upon the examina- 
tion of a queſtion, wherein the genius of the moderns, 
if they cannot, or their judgment, if they will not xiſe 
to the ſame heights, muſt neceſſarily be given up; had 
I nothing of greater authority to offer upon the ſpbjed, 
than my own particular ſentiments. But having been 
preſent; in the very early part of my life, at a conver- 
ſation between ſome perſons of great eloquence, conſi- 
dering the age in which they lived, who diſcuſſed: this 
very point; my memory, and not my judgment, will 
be concerned, whilſt I endeavour, in their own ſtyle 
and manner, and according to the regular courſe of their 
debate, to lay before you % ſeveral reaſonings pf thoſe 
celebrated geniuſes. Each of them, indeed, _—_ 
to the peculiar turn and character of the ſpeaker, al- 


led 17; hems though probable, caufes of the ſame 
fact; bu 


t all of them ſupporting their reſpective ſenti- 


® Ttis neceſſary to inform thoſe readers of the follow- 


ing dialogue, who may be diſpoſed to compare it 
with the original, that the edition of Heumannus, 
printed at Gonlagin, 1719, haz. been generally 
followed. Pp 
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ments with ingenuity ard good ſenſe. Nor were the 
orators of the preſent age without an advocate in this 
debate: for one of the company took che oppoſite ſide, 
und treating the antients with much ſeverity and con- 
dene declared in favour of modern eloquence. 
Marcus Aper and Julius Secundus, two diſtinguiſhed 
eniuſes:of- aur Forum, made a viſit to Maternus the 
— after he had publizkly recited his tragedy of Cato: 
a piece, which: gave, it ſeems; great offence to thoſe in 
power, and was much canvaſſed in all converſations. 
Maternus, indeed, ſeemed throughout that whole per- 


formance, to have conſidered only what was ſuitable to 
the 82 of his hero, without Nen A proper re- 


gan d to thoſe prudential reſtraints, which, were neceſſary 
his on eeurity. I was at that time a warm ad- 
mirer and conſtant! follower of thoſe. great men; inſo- 
much, that I not only attended them when they were 
engaged i in the courts of judicature; but, from my fond 
attachment to the arts of eloquence, and with a certain 
ardency peculiar to youth, I joined in all their parties, 
and was preſent at their moſt private — ations. 
Their great abilities, however, could not ſecure them 
from the criticks. They, alledged, that Secundus had 
by no means an eaſy elocution; whilſt Aper, they pre- 
tended, owed his reputation as an orator, more to na- 
ture chan to art. It is certain, nevertheleſs, that their 


objections were without foundation. The ſpeeches of 


the former were always delivered with ſufficient fluen- 


cy; and his expreſſion was clear, though. conciſe; as 


the latter had, moſt undoubtedly, a general tincture 8 | 
literatute- 1 he truth is; one could. 2 properly ſay, 
he was auth a above the. afliftance of learning. 

imagined, perhaps, the powers and application » of dis 
genius would be ſo much the more admired, as it ſhould 
not appear to derive: any of its luſtre from = e 


. 
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We ound ideen when we entered his npartms 
with the tragedy in, bis hand which he had recited 


day heſore. Are v then ſaid Seaundus, addreſſing 
himſelf to him) folds diſcouraged with the malicious 
n n cenſurers, as till to, a 
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Tiſh this obnoxious tragedy of yours ? Or, perhaps, yon 
are ee it, in order to expunge the exceptionable 
_ ages; and purpoſe to ſend your Cato into the world, 
will not ſay with ſaperior eharms, but, at leaſt, with 
greater ſecurity than its original form. You may 
"uſe it (returned he) if you pleaſe ; you will find it re- 
mains juſt in the ſame fituation as when you heard it 
read. I intend, hotvever, that Thyeſtes ſhall ſupply 
the defects of Cato: for Iam meditating a tragedy up- 
on that ſubje&, and have already, indeed, formed the 
plan. I am haſtening, therefore, the publication of this 
play in my hand, that I may apply —_ entirely to 
= new deſign. 'Are you then in good earneſt (replied 
per) ſo enamoured of dramatick poetry, as $0 renounce 
ay. buſineſs of oratory, in order to conſecrate your 
ole leiſure to Medea I think it was before, and 
now, it ſeems, to Thyeſtes? When the cauſes of ſo ma- 
ny worthy friends, the intereſts of ſo many powerful 
.communities, demand you in the Foram : 2 taſk more 
than ſufficient to employ your attention, though neither 
Cato nor Domitius had any ſhare of it; though you 
were not continually turning from-one dramatick per- 


formance to another, and ons the tales of Greece to 


. the hiſtory of Rome. T's 
I ſhould be concerned, ed Aiterms, at: the 
| ſeverity of your rebuke, if the frequency of our debates 


upon this ſubject, had not rendered it ſomewhat fami- 


liar to me. But how (added he, ſmiling) can you ac- 
- cuſe me of deſerting er buſineſs of my profeſſion, when 
Jam every day engaged in defending poetry againſt 
Pot accuſations ?. An I am 3 Look 
towards Secundus) that We have now an opportuni- 
ty of diſcuſſing this point beforè ſo competent a judge. 
His deciſion will either determine me to renounce all 
pretenſions to poetry for the future, or (which I rather 
hope) will be a ſanction for my quitting chat confined 
: ſpecies of oratory, in which, methiules, I have ſufficient- 
I laboured;:and authorize the devoting myſelf to the 
more etilarp and ſacred eloquence of the Muſes. 
Give me leave, inter Secundus, before Aper 
"rakes exception to his je ge, to ſay, 2 0 
7 
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exert it in our on 
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uſually do in the ſame circumſtances, that I deſire to be 
excuſed from fitting in judgment upon a cauſe, wherein 


I muſt acknowledge myſelf biaſſed in favour of a party 
concerned: All the world is ſenſible of that ſtrict friend- 


ſup which has long ſubſiſted between me and that ex- 


cellent man, as well as great poet, Saleius Baſſus. To 


which let me add, if the Muſes are to be arraigned, I 
know of none Who can offer more prevailing bribes. 
I have nothing to alledge againſt. Baſſus (returned. 


Aper) or any other man, who not rope talents for 
the bar, chooſes to eſtabliſh a reputation of the poetical 


kind. Nor ſhall I ſuffer Maternus (for I am willing to 

join iſſue with him before you) to evade my charge, by 
| l others into his party. My accuſation is level - 
led ſing 


4 1 who, formed as he is by nature 
with a moſt maſculine and truly oratorical genius, 


chooſes to ſuffer ſo noble a faculty to lie waſte and un- 
. cultivated. I muſt remind him, however, that by the 
exerciſe of this commanding talent, he might at once 
both acquire and ſupport the moſt important friendſhips, 
and have the glory to ſee whole provinces and nations 


rank themſelves under his patronage : a talent, of all 
others, the moſt advantageous, whether conſidered with 
reſpect to intereſt, or to honours ; a talent, in ſhort, 
that affords the moſt illuſtrious means of propagating a 


reputation, not only within our own walls, but through 


out the whole compaſs of the Roman empire, and in- 


deed to the moſt diſtant nations of the globe. 


I utility ought to be the governing motive of every 
ation and every 5 lives 5 we poſſibly de 
employed to better purpoſe, than in the exerciſe of an 
art, which enables a man, upon all occaſions, RT 
the intereſt of his friend, to; protect the rights of the 


ſtranger, to defend the cauſe of the injured ? that not 


only renders him the terror of his open and ſecret ad- 


. yerſaries, but ſecures him, as it were, by the moſt firm 
p 9 x Gus 4it 


and permanent guad) 7H 
The particular uſefulneſs, indeed, of this profeſſion, 
is evidently manifeſted in the opportunities it ſupplies of 
ſerving. others, though we ſhould have no occaſion to 
behalf : but ſhould we, upon any 
T4 occur- 
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occurrence, be ourſelves attacked, thè ſword and buck- 


ler is not a more powerful defence in the day of battle, 


than oratory in the dangerous ſeaſon of publick arraign- 


ment. What had Marcellus lately to oppoſe to the 


united reſentment of the whole ſenate, but his elo- 
quence ? Yet, ſupported by that formidable auxiliary, 


he ſtood firm and unmoved, amidſt the aſſaults of the 


artful Helvidius ; who notwithſtanding he was a man 
of ſenſe and elocution, was totally inexpert in the ma- 


nagement of this ſort of conteſts. But I need not infiſt 
farther on this head; well perſuaded as I am, that Ma-. 


ternus will not controvert ſo clear a truth. Rather let 


me obſerve, the pleaſure which attends the exercife of 


the perſuaſive arts: a pleaſure, which does not ariſe on. 


ly once, perhaps, in a whole life; but flows in a per- 
petual ſeries of gratifications. What can be more agree 


able to a liberal and ingenious mind, formed with a re- 


liſh of rational enjoyments, than to ſee one's levẽe eroud- 


4 


ed with a concourſe of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages? 
not as followers of your intereſt,” or your power; not 


| becauſe you are rich and deſtitute of heirs ; but fingly in 


; conſideration. of your ſuperior qualifications: It is not 
; unuſual upon theſe occaſions, to obſerve: the wealthy, 


the powerful, and the childleſs, addrefling themſelves 


to a young man (and probably no rich one) in favour 
of themſelves or their friends. Tell me now, has autho- 


rity or wealth a charm, equal to the ſatisfaction of thus 
beholding perſons of the higheſt dignity, venerable by 
their age, or powerful by their credit, in the full enjoy- 
ment of every external advantage, courting: your aſ- 


fiſtance, and tacitly acknowledging, that; great and di- 


_ - Kinguiſhed as they are, there is ſomething fill wanting 


to them more valuable than all their poſſeſſion ? Re- 


- 


- 
* 


preſent to yourſelf the honourable croud of clients con- 


ducting the orator from his houſe, and attending him in 
his return: think of the glorious appearance he makes 


in publick, the diſtinguiſhing reſpect that is paid to him 


in the courts of judicature, the exultation of heart when 
he riſes up before a full audience, huſhed in ſolemn ſi- 


lence and fixed attention, preſſing round the admired 


ſpeaker, and receiving every paſſion he deems 2 8 
Tel | 8 . 1 8 h E! 
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nila y t,theſe arg:byt-the. unde af eloquence, 
viſihle to every common ob here aregthers; 
124 Wa ſe far ſuperior, of a more concealed and delicate 
pod i and of which the orator himſelf can alone be ſen- 
fible.; Does: be ftand forth. prepared with a ſtudjed ha- 
angue , As the compoition, ſq;the pleaſure in this in- 
ce;)is mors {olid.and.equal, If, In the other hand, 
he riſes in a ner and. unexpecteg. de geen previous 


folicitudg which; he feels unn ſuch'occaſippy,) recom- 
manga and. i ele the e ucceſs; as in- 
deed the moſt exquiſite ed r= is, when 
he boldly hazards the unpremeditat ch. For it is 
inthe prodyQtionsof abe inthe: 115 pf the earth z 
1 1 ich ariſe ſpontaneouſly; are ever 1 1 agree: 

I may venture a0; on myſelf, I muſt ac, 


bone that neither che ſatigfxction I received when 
I was firſt inveſted witirthe  laticlave, 1755 even when I 
entered upon the ſeveral high poſts in eſtate; thoug 6-2 
the pleaſure; was heightened to me, not only 5 tho! 
honours were.new: to. my 1 but as I 25 born in 
a city hy e e I FA hom —The 
warm: Y ſay, which;,I. felt at Ho le rimes 
were fan inferjaxito, the; joy which has: LE wed it my 
1 5 —— 1.have, ſucceſsfully ęxerted my bumble 
talents in defence of thoſe cauſes and clients l 
ted to my care. To ſay truth, I-imagined myſelf, at 
ſach ſeaſons, to, be raiſed above the higheſt dignities, 
and in the poſſeſſion of ſomething far more valuable, 
than either the favour of the great, or the bounty of the 
wealthy.can ever beſtow; , 

Ofallthe arts or ſciences, therei is not one; which crowns 
its votaries with a reputation in any degree comparable 
to that of eloquence; It is not only thole of a more ex- 
alted rank i in the ſtate, who are witneſſes of the orator's 
fame ; it is extended to the obſervation even of our ve- 
ry youth, of any hopes or merit. Whoſe example, for 


| inſtance; do parents more frequently recommend to their 


ſons? Or cho are more the gaze and admiration of tha 
people i in general? Whilſt every ſtranger that arrives, is 
curious of ſeeing the man, of whoſe character he has 
Wee ſuch honourable report. I will venture to affirm, 

| F's REL © that 


— 
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chat Marcellus, Wem I juſt nowimendoned; ind Vi. 
bius (for I chooſe to produce my inſtances from modern 
times, rather than from thoſe more remote) are as well 
kndyn in the moſt diſtant corners of the — As they 
are at Capua gr Vercellie, the places, i is fal, of their 
reſpeſtive nativity © an hotionr, for which they Are 
no means indebted tb their immenſe riches! ! On 
contrary, their weulth may juſcly, it ſhould" ſeem; b 
aſeribed to their eloquencel Every age; indeed, can 
produce perf ſons of genius, who by means of this power: 
ul talent, have raiſed themſelves to the molt exalted 
flation. Bur the inftances I juſt now mentioned, are 
not drawn from diſtant times: tliey full within the ob- 
ſervation of qur own Eyes. Now the mote 6bſcurethe 


original extraction of thoſe inuſtriens perſons Was, the 
more humble the patrimôny to Which they were bor; 
fo much ſtronger proof they afford of the great advan- 
tage of the oratorical arts. 'Accordingly,' without the 
recommendation of family or fortune; withöüt any 
thing very extraordinary in their virtues; (and one of 
them rather contemptible in his'addrefs)' they have for 

many years maintained the higheſt credit and Alithority 

among their fellow citizens. Thus, from being 0 
in the forum, where they preſerved their Giftig gefſhed 
eminence as long as they thought proper; they have 
paſſed on to the enjoy ment of the ſame high rank in 
Fefpaſian's favour, whoſe eſteem for them ſeems to be 


mixed even with a _ of reverence :'as indeed they 
both ſupport and conduct the whole weight of his admi- 
niſtration. That excellent and venerable Prince (Whoſe 
fingular character it is, th at he can endure to hear truth 
well knows that the reſt of his favourites are diſtinguiſh- 
ed only as they are the objects of his munificence ; the 
| ſupplies of which he can-eafily raiſe, and with the ſame 
facility confer on others. Whereas Criſpus and Mar- 
cellus recommended themſelves to his notice, by advan- 
tages which no earthly potentate either did, or could, 
beftow. The truth of it is, inſcriptions; and ſtatues, 
and enſigns of dignity could claim but the loweſt rank, 
amidſt their more illuſtrious diſtinctions. Not that they 
are unpoſſeſſed of honours of this Kind, any more _ 


friend. But by no means, however, as you are 2 


* 


— 
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they are deſtitute of wealth or power: advantages, much 
oftener affectedly depretiated, than ſincerely deſpiſed. 
Buch, my friends, are the ornaments, and ſuch the 
rewards of an early application to the buſineſs of the fg- *_ 
rum, and the arts of ,oratory ! But poetry, to which 
Maternus wiſhes to devote his days, (for it was that 
which gave riſe to our debate) confers neither dignity 
to her followers in particular, nor advantage to ſotiety 
in general. The whole amount of ber pretenſions 1s 
nothing more than the tranſient pleaſure of à vain and 
fruitleſs applauſe. Perhaps what I have already ſaid, 
and am going to add, may not be very agreeable'to my 
friend nus: however, I will venture to aſ him, 
what avails the eloquence of his Jaſon or Agamemnon'? 
What mortal does it either defend or oblige? Who is it 
that counts the piitronage, or joins the train; of Baſſus, 
that ingenious (or if you think the term more honour- 
able) that illuſtrious poet? Eminent as he may be, if 
his friend, his relation, or himſelf was involved in any 1 
litigated tranſactions, he would be under the neceſſit of 
having recourſe to Secundus, or perhaps to ydu, my bt 
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poet, and in order do ſollicit you to beſtow. ſome. yer 
upon him: For verſes he can compoſe himſelf, fair, it 
ſeems, and goodly.— Vet after all, when he has; at the 
coſt of much time, and many a laboured lucubration, 
ſpun out a ſingle canto, he is obliged to traverſe the 
whole town in order to collect an audience. Nor can 
he procure even this compliment, fliglit as it is, with- 
out actually purchaſing it: for the hiring a room, errctt 
ing a ſtage and diſperſing his tickets, are articles which 
mutt neceſſarily be attended with Tome expence. And 
let us ſuppoſe that his poem is approved: the whole ad. 
miration is over in a day or two, like that of a fine 
flower which dies away without producing any fruit. 
In a word, it ſecures to him, neither friend nor patron, 
nor confers even the moſt inconſiderable favour upon 
any ſingle ereature. The whole amaunt of his humble 
gains, is the fleeting pleaſure of a clamorous applauſe 
We looked upon it, lately, as an uncommon inſtance 


. 
"4 


„ * 


Maternus. 
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of generoſity in Veſpaſian, that he preſented Baſſus with 
fifty thouſand Aon *. Honourable, I grant, it is, 
to poſſeſs a genius which merits the imperial bounty: 
but how much more glorious (if a man's circumſtances 
will admit of ic) to exhibit in one's own perſen an ex- 
ample of munificence and liberality? Bet it be remem- 
bered likewiſe, that if you would ſucceed in your poeti- 
cal labours, and produce any thing of real worth in 
that art, you mult retire, as the posts expreſs them 
ſelves, N Li 978 My „ 2334 13-2=4177 . e 2 A 
0 flent grottars and fequeſier'd grouet. 
That is, you muſt renounce the converſation of-your 
friends, and every eivil duty of liſe, to be concealed in 
gloomy and unprofitable ſolitude.:: i > (1500 
I we conſider the votaries of this idle art with refpe& 


to fame, that ſingle recompenee which they pretend to. 


derive, or indeed to ſeek, from their ſtudies; we ſhall 
find, they do not by any means enjoy an equal propor- 
tion of it with the ſons of Oratory. For even the beſt 
poets fall within the notice of but a very ſmall propor- 
tion of mankind; whilſt indifferent ones are univerſally 


diſregarded. Tell me, Maternus, did everithereputa- 


tion of the moſt approvedirehearſal ofithe poetical kind, 
reach the cognizance even of half. the Town; much leſs 
extend itſelf to diſtant provinces? Did ever any foreign- 
er, upon his arrival here, enquire after Baſſus? Or if he 
did, it was merely as he would after a picture or a ſta- 
tue: juſt to look upon him and paſs on. I would in no 


ſort be underſtood as diſcouraging the purſuit of poetry 


in thoſe who have no talents for oratory if happily 
they can, by that nieans, amuſe their leiſure and eſta- 
bliſh a juſt character. I look upon every ſpecies of elo- 
quence as venerable and ſacred; and prefer her, in what- 
ever guiſe ſhe may think proper to appear, before any 
other of her ſiſter- arts: not only, Maternus, when ſnie 
exhibits herſelf in your choſen favourite, the ſolemn tra- 
gedy, or lofty heroic, but even in the pleaſant lyric, 


the wanton elegy, the ſevere iambick, the witty epi · 
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gram, or, in one word, in whatever other Habit ſhe is 
pleaſed to aſſume. But (I repeat it again) my com- 
plaint is levelled ſingly againſt vou; who deſigned as 
you are by nature for the moſt exalted rank of elo- 
quenee, chooſe 10 deſert your ſtation; and deuiate into 
a lower order. Had you been endued With. the athle: 
tick vigour of Nicoſtratus, and born in Greece, here 


arts of that ſort are eſteemed not unworthy of the moſt 


refined claracters; as I could not patiently have ſuffer- 
ed that uncommon ſtrength of Arm, formed for the 


nobler combat, to have idly ſpent itſelf in throwing the 


javelin, or toſſing the quoit: ſo I now call you forth 
from rehearſals and theatres, to the forum, and buſineſa, 
and high debate; eſpecially fince ou cannot urge the 
ſame pled for engaging in poetry which is now general- 
ly alledged, that it is eſs liable to give: offence: than 
oratory For the ardency of your genius has already 
flamed forth, and you have incurred the diſpleaſure of 
our fuperiors: not, indeed, for the ſake of a friend ; 
that would have been far leſs dangerous; but in ſupport, 
truly, of Cato Nor ean you offer in excuſe, either the 
duty of your profeſſion, juſtice to your client, or the un- 
guarded heat of debate. You fixed, it ſhould ſeem, up- 
on this illuſtrious and popular ſubject with deliberate 
deſign, and as a character that would give weight and 
authority to your ſentiments. You will reply (Ia 
aware) it was that very circumſtance which gaine 
« you ſuch univerſal applauſe, and rendered you the 
general topick of difcourſe.” Talk no more then, 
I beſeech you, of ſecurity and repoſe, Whilſt you thus 
induſtriouſly raiſe up to yourſelf ſo potent an adverſary. 
For my own part, at leaſt, I am contented; with en- 
gaging in queſtions of a more modern and private na- 
ture; wherein, if in defence of a friend I am under a 
neceſſity of taking liberties unacceptable, perhaps, to 
my ſuperiors, the honeſt freedom of my zeal will, I 
truſt, not only be excuſed but applauded. 11 l. 
After having delivered this with his uſual warmth 
and Earneſtneſs; I am prepared (replied Maternus, in a 
milder tone and with an air of pleaſantry) to draw up a 
cl::rge againlt the orators, no leſs copious than that of 
| 1 my 
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my friend's panegyrick in their behalf. I ſuſpected, in- 
deed, he would turn out of his road, in — attack 
the poets; though I muſt own at the ſame time, he has 
fomewhat ſoftened the ſeverity of his ſatire, hy certain 
conceflions he is pleaſed to make in their favour. He 
is willing, I perceive, to allow | thoſe, whoſe. genius 
does not point to oratory; to apply themſelves to poetry, 
Nev eſs, 1 do not ſcruple to acknowledge, that 
with ſome talents; perhaps, for the forum, -.I choſe to 
build my reputation on dramatick poetry. The firſt at- 
tempt I made for this purpoſe, was: by expoſing the 
dangerous power of Vatinius : a power which even Ne- 
ro and which that infamous fa- 
vourite abuſed, to the profanation of the ſacred Muſes. 
And I am perſuaded, if I enjoy any ſhare. of fame, it 
is to poetry rather than to oratory that I am indebted 
for the acquiſition. It is my fixed purpoſe, therefore, 
entirely to withdraw myſelf from the fatigue of the bar. 
I am by no means ambitious of that ſplendid concourſe 
of clients, which Aper has repreſented in ſuch pompous 
colours, any more than I am of thoſe ſculptured ho- 
nours which he mentioned; though I muſt confeſs, they 
have made their way into my family, notwithſtanding 
my inclinations to the contrary. Innocence is, now at 
leaft, a ſurer guard than eloquence; and I am in na ap- 
- fe: that I ſhall ever have occaſion to open my 
lips in the. ſenate, unleſs, perhaps, in defence of a 
friend. 5 e een 
Woods and groves and ſolitude, the objects of Aper's 
invective, afford me, I will own to him, the moſt ex- 
quiſite ſatisfaction. Accordingly, I eſteem it one of the 
great privileges of poetry, that it is not carried on in 
the noiſe and tumult of the world, amidſt the painful 
importunity of anxious ſuitors, and the affecting tears 
of diſtreſſed criminals. On the contrary, a mind ena - 
moured of the Muſes retires into ſcenes of innocence 


and repoſe, and enjoys the ſacred haunts of ſilence and 


contemplation. Here genuine eloquence received her 
birth, and gere ſhe fixed her ſacred and ſequeſtered ha- 
bitation. T Was here, in decent and becoming garb, 
ſhe recommended herſelf to the early notice of mortals, 
41. e Inſpiring 
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infpirif Git broke? the blathefeſs and the ' g608 
here firſt the voice divine of oraeles was heard. But Ge 
of modern gro offspring of lucre and contention, 


| þ born in evil days, and employed (as Aper very juſt- 


xpreſſec it) inſtead of a weapon :\ Whilſt ' happier 


Ae, 


age, free ike Flom: orators and from crimes, rg 
E inſpired poets, WO exerted their noble talerits 
in defending che gulley, bur in telebrating the g 


vi 
or more auguftly. Honoured: firſt by the gods 


2 to whom the poets were ſuppoſed to ſerve 


as miniſters at theit aud ee thefſe1 je their #4. 
-behiefts'% z and Afterwards : by that 


ng 
: Bod. che Ft . Tae Bf pin wn fs In chat 


18 fit we teac the rhames, not of orators indeed, 
p 7 oll 0 ig i we are of Ae to 


of Romance. He ceägner erer i por at 1. — 
has received as fignal henbtus from po eri Fo as De- 
I Euripides 
is as exrenfive; as that of 'Lycias or Hyperides; that 
Cicero's'inetit is leſs uhiverſally/ confelled thanVirgil's; 


or that not'one of the compoſitions of Aſinius or Meilala 


is in ſo much rei equeſt, as the Medea of Ovid or the 
Thyeſtes of Vine J will advance even farther, and 
venture to cbmpare tlie unenvied fortune and happ 
ſelf. converſe of the poet. Wii the anxious and dufy li 


of the orator; hottwithſtanding the hazardous conten- 
tions af the latter, my poflibly raiſe him even to the 


eonfular dignity. Far more deſtrable, in my eſtimg- 
tion, was the calm retreat of Virgil: where yet he 


lived not unhonoured by lis prince, nor unregarded by 


the world. Tf the truth of either of theſe 'affertions 

mould be goeſtoneck cht letters of Auguſtus will wit- 

nels. cke Ener, as the litter is evident from the con- 

dn 6 'the whole Rbmén people, Who when ſome 

verſes of that divine post ere repeated in the theatre, 

There he — to be Fey roſe up to a i and 
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: Funda hip n 7 ame reſpe® that. they would here 


Paid to A ut to mention dur own 
times: I m_ 9 —— Pompar 
thing inferior either in dignity of life, or Jolidi 
putation, to Afer a utins.? As 40 Crilpas: on, Marcel. 
| 78 to en refers nie foꝝ an Tn F, 
Fri 589 is th 1785 their preſent exalted, fortunesreally de- 
E 


that, they paſs. chein whole lives either in 

ing or x themſelyes, or in Aniking; terror into 

others? Is it that they are daily under à neceſſity of 

721652 the 222 any ul they hoes 2; 7 Kim ng their 
an Wy 2 


Th power; ? 15 
EE freedman 
50 WE let the CR 110 SIE 5 120 to vo 
< lent groves and heaveply-haunted ſtreams, remote 
'* from buſineſs and from care; and ſtill ſuperior to the 
painful neceſſity of acting in wretched: oppoſition to 
. my better heart. Nos let me more, with - anxious 
Ko eps anddangerous,purſye paleFameamiditthe noiſy 
« Forum ! Ma 258 clamorous ſuitors, nor panting 
freedom with officious haſte, awake my peaceful 
60 ſlumhers! Uncertain of futurity, and e egually uncon- 
4 cerned, ne'er may [I bribe the fayour of the great, by 
*6c rich bequeſts to avarice inſatiate; nor, accumulation 
ee vain! ! amaſs more wealth than I may transfer as in- 
"te clination prompts, whenever ſhall arrive joy fe s laſt 
* fatal period: And then, not in horrid guiſe of mourn- 
v ful pomp, but crowned; with ghaplets gay, may I be 
'« entombed ; ; nor let a friend, with unavailing zeal, 
00 * che uſeleſs tribute of raden memo- 
C rials ba 
 Maternus had ſcarce finiſhed theſe words, — Pg be 
uttered with great emotion, and with an air of inſpira- 
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tion, when, Menalla entered the, ropm.;. who, obſerving 
much attention in Fraps and imagining the 
2 turned upon ſomething of more than ordi- 

nary import; Perhaps, Tn he, yon are engaged in 2 


5 05 and 1 J gen t Lam guilty ot an unſcaſopable 
| | interruption. 
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interruption. By no means, anſwered Secundus; on 
the contrary, I wiſh you had given us your company 
ſooner ; for Tam perſuaded you would have been ex- 
tremely entertained. Our friend Aper has, with great 
eloquence, been exhorting Maternus, to turn the whole 
ſtrength of his genius and his ſtudies to the buſineſs of 


the forum: while Maternus, on the other hand, agree- 


ably to the character of one who was pleading the 
cauſe of the Muſes, has defended his favourite art with 
a boldneſs and elevation of ſtyle more ſuitable to a 
poet than an orator. „ 3 

It would have afforded me infinite pleaſure, replied 
Meſfalla, to have been preſent at a debate of this kind. 
And I cannot but expreſs my  ſatisfaQtion, in finding 
the moſt eminent orators of our times, not confining 


their geniuſes to points relating to their profeſſion ; but 


canvaſſing ſuch other topicks in their converſation; as 
give a very advantageous exerciſe to their faculties at 
the ſame time that it furniſhes an entertainment, of the 
moſt inſtructive kind, not only to themſelves, but to 
thoſe who have the privilege of being joined in their 
party. And believe me, Secundus, the world received 
with much ee your hiſtory of Julius Aſiaticus, 

at you intend to publiſh more pieces of 
the ſame nature. On the other ſide (continued he, 
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character which every body elſe is ' inclined to give 


ou. | | 
5 F I have hitherto, replied Meſſalla, found no reaſon to 
change my opinion: and I am perſuaded, that eyen 
you yourſelf, Aper, whatever you may ſometimes 
affect to the contrary) as well as my other two friends 
here, join with me in the ſame ſentiments. I ſhould, 
indeed, be glad if any of you would diſcuſs this matter, 
and account for ſo Sow. ho a diſparity ; which 1 
have often endeavoured in my own thoughts. And 
what to ſome appears a ſatisfactory ſolution of this 
Phenomenon, to me, I confeſs heightens the difficulty: ir 
for I find the very ſame difference prevails among the is 
Grecian orators ; and that the prieſt Nicetes, . ia 
with others of the Epheſian and Mitylenean ſchools, be 
who humbly content themſelves with raiſing the accla- 
mations of their taſteleſs auditors ; deviate much farther 
from Æſchines or Demoſthenes, than you my friend, 
from Tully or Aſinius. | | A 
The queſtion you have ſtarted, ſaid Secundus, is a 
very important one, and well worthy of conſiderati 7 
But who ſo capable of doing juſtice to it as your.elf? 
who beſides the advantages of a fine genius and great 
literature, have given it ſeems particular attention to 
this enquiry, Iam very willing, anſwered Meſſalla, 
to lay before you my thoughts upon the ſubject, pro- 
vided you will aſſiſt me with yours as I go along. I wil 
engage for two of us, replied Maternus : Secundus and 
' myſelf will ſpeak to ſuch points as you ſhall, I. do not 
ſay omit, but think proper to leave to us. As for Aper 
vou juſt now informed us, it is uſual with him to diſſent 
from you in this article: and, indeed, I ſee he is alrea- 
dy preparing to oppoſe us, and will not look with in- 
difference upon this our aſſociation in ſupport of the an- 
tients. | | 
Undoubtedly, returned Aper, I ſhall not tamely fut- 
fer the moderns to be condemned, unheard and unde- 
fended. But firſt let me aſk, whom it is you call. a WW * 
_ tients? What age of orators do you diſtinguiſh by that WW . | 
_ deſignation ? The word always ſuggeſts to me a Neſtor, 


or an Ulyſſes ;'men who lived above a thouſand ef 4 
| | ce; 
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ſince : whereas you ſeem to apply it to Demoſthenes 
and Hyperides, who, it is agreed, flouriſhed, ſo late as 


the times of Philip and Alexander, and, indeed, ſur- 


vived them. It appears from hence, that there is not 
much above; four * diſtance between o 
age and that of Demoſthenes : a portion of 1 
conſidered with reſpect to human duration, appears, 1 
acknowledge, extremely long; but if compared with 
that immenſe æra which the philoſophers talk of, is ex 
ceedingly contracted, and ſeems almoſt but of yeſterday. 
For if it be true, what Cicero obſerves in his treatiſe 
inſcribed to Hortenſius, that the great and genuine year, 
is that period in which the heavenly bodies return to the 


ſame poſition, wherein thay were placed when they firſt 


began their reſpective orbits; and this revolution con 

our ſolar years; then Demoſthenes, this 
antient Demoſthenes of yours, lived in the ſame year, 
or rather.I might ſay, in the ſame month with ourſelves, 
But to mention the Roman orators: I preſume, you wall 
ſcarcely prefer Menenius Agrippa (who may with ſome 
propriety, indeed, be called an antient) to the men of 
eloquence among the moderns. It is Cicero, then, I 
ſuppoſe, together with Coelius, Cæſar, and, Calvus, 
Brutus, Aſinius, and Meſſalla, to whom you give this 
honourable precedency : yet I am at a loſs to aſſign a 
reaſon, why theſe ſhould be deemed antients rather than 
moderns. To inſtance in Cicero: he was killed, as his 
freedman Tiro informs us, on the 26th of December, 
in the conſulſhip of Hirtius and Panſa, in which year 
Auguſtus and Pedius ſucceeded them in that dignity. 
Now, if we take fifty · ſix years for the reign of Auguſtus, 


and add twenty three for that of Caius, fourteen a- piece 
for Claudius and Nero, one for Galba, Otho, and Vi- 


tellius, together with the ſix that our preſent excellent 


*prince has enjoyed the empire, we ſhall have about 


Sl One 


by From this: Fabricius aſſerts, that this pee 
was written in the 6th year of Veſpaſian's reign: but 
he evidently miſtakes the time in which the — of 
it is laid, for that in which it was compoſed. It is 

| | upon 
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one hundred and twenty years from the death of Cicero ; 
to theſe times: à period, to which it is not impoſſible M 
that a man's life may extend. I remember, when I wa W 
in Britain, to have met with an old ſoldier, who aſſured MW , 
me, he had ſerved in the army which oppoſed Cæſars e 
deſcent upon that iſland. - If we fuppoſe- this perſon, MW |. 
by being taken priſoner, or by any other means, to 2 
have been brought to Rome; he might have heard Cæſar I ir 
and Cicero, and like wiſe any of our contemporaries. MW , 
I appeal to yourſelves, whether at the laſt publick dona. pL 
tive, there were not ſeveral of the populace who ac- in 
knowledged they had received the ſame bounty, more ſl ,, 
than once, from the hands of Auguſtus ? It is evident, i; 
therefore, that theſe people might have been 9 on 
the pleadings both of Corvitius and Afinias: for Corvi- ly 
nus was alive in the middle of the reign of (Auguſtus, ab 
and Aſinius towards the latter end. Surely, then, you tic 
will not ſplit a century, and call one ©: ator an antient, MW no 
and another a modern, when the very ſame perſon do 
might be an auditor of both; and thus, as it were, cu 
render them contemporaries. 
The concluſion I mean to draw from this obſervation ¶ rec 
is, that whatever advantages theſe orators might de- cor 
rive to their characters, from the period of time in rea 
which they flouriſhed ; the ſame will extend to us: and, pea 
indeed, with much more reaſon to S. Galba, or to C. 
Carbonius. It cannot be denied, that the compoſitions 
of theſe laſt are very inelegant and unpoliſhed perform. 
- ances ; as I'could wiſh, that not only your admired 
- Calvus and Coelius, but I will venture to add too, even 
Cicero himſelf (for I ſhall deliver my : ſentiments with 
great freedom) had not conſidered them as the-proper 
models of their imitation. Suffer me to premiſe, how- 
ever, as I go along, that eloquence changes its qualities 
as it runs through different ages. Thus 3 for 
ATI BA \ - inſtance, 


upon arguments not better founded, that the critick 
have given Tacitus and QuinRilian the | honour of 
this elegant performan eme. 


inſtance is much more copious and florid than old Cato, 
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ſo Craſſus riſes into a far higher ſtrain of politeneſs and 
refinement thanGracchus. Thus likewiſe,as the ſpeeches 
of Tully are more regular, and marked with ſuperior. 
elegance and ſublimity, than thoſe of the two orators, 
lat mentioned; ſo Corvinus js conſiderably more ſmooth. . 
and harmonious in his periods, as well as more correct 
in his language than Tully, I am not conſidering, . 


which of them is moſt eloquent. All I endeavour to 


prove at preſent is, that oratory does not manifeſt itſelf 


in one uniform figure, but is exhibited by the antients. 


under a variety of different appearances. However, it 


is by no means a juſt way of - reaſoning, to infer that 
one thing muſt neceſſarily be worſe than another, mere- 
ly becaute it is not the ſame. Yet ſuch is the unaccount- 
able perverſity of human nature, that whatever has an- 
tiquity to boaſt, is ſure to be admired ; as every thin 
novel is certainly diſapproved. There are jar ry 
doubt not, to be found, who prefer even Appius Cœ- 
cus to Cato: as it is well known that Cicero had his 
cenſurers, who objected that his ſtyle was ſwelling and 
redundant, and. by no ways agreeable to the elegant. 
conciſeneſs of Attick eloquence. You have certainly 
read the letters of Calvus and Brutus to Cicero. It ap- 
pears by theſe epiſtolary collections, that Cicero con- 
ſidered Calvus as a dry, unanimated orator, at the ſame 
time that he thought the ſtyle of Brutus negligent and 
unconnected. Theie, in their turn, had their objections, 
it ſeems, to Cicero: Calvus condemned his oratorical 
compoſitions, for being weak and enervated ; as Brutus 
(to uſe his own expreiſion) eſteemed them feeble and 
digjcinted, If I were to give my opinion, I ſhould ſay, 
they each ſpoke truth of one another. But I ſhall exa- 
mine theſe orators ſeparately hereafter; my preſent de- 
lign is only to conſider them in a general view, 
The admirers ot antiquity are agreed, 1 think, in 
extending the æra of che ancients as fa a> Caſſius Seve- 


rus ; whom they aſſert ro have been the firſt that firuck 


out from the plain and ſimple manner, wh ch till then 

prevailed. Now I athrm tl:.: he did fo, not from any 

d&ficiency in point of genius or learning, but trum his 
Ae | | SE ES 
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ſaperior judgment and good ſenſe. He ſaw it was ne- 
ceſſary to accommodate oratory, as I obſerved before, 
to the different times and taſte of the audience. Our 
anceſtors, indeed, might be contented (and it was a 
mark of their ignorance and want of politeneſs that they 
were ſo) with the immoderate and tedious length of 
ſpeeches, which was in vogue in thoſe ages; as in truth, 
to be able to harangue for a whole day together was it- 
ſelf looked upon, at that illiterate period, as a talent 
worthy of the higheſt admiration. The immeaſurable 
introduction, the circumſtantial detail, the endleſs diviſi- 
on and ſubdiviſion, the formal argument drawn out in- 
to a dull variety of logical deductions, together with a 
| thouſand other impertinencies, of the ſame taſteleſs 


ſtamp, which you may find laid down among the pre. 


cepts of thoſe drieſt of all writers, Hermagoras and 
Apollodorus, were then held in ſupreme honour. And, 
to complete all, if the orator had juſt dipped into philo- 
ſophy, and could ſprinkle his harangue with ſome of 
the moſt trite maxims of that ſcience, they thundered 
out his applauſes to the ſkies. For thoſe were new and 
uncommon topicks to them ; as indeed very few of the 
orators themſelves, had the leaſt acquaintance with the 
writings either of the philoſophers or the rhetoricians. 
But in our more enlightened age, where even the loweſt 


part of an audience have at leaſt ſome general notion of 


literature, eloquence is conſtrained to find out new and 
more florid paths. She is obliged to avbid every thing 
that may fatigue or offend the ears of her audience; 
eſpecially as ſhe muſt now appear before judges, who 
decide not by law, but by authority ; who preſcribe 
what limits they think proper to the orator's ſpeech ; 
nor calmly wait till he 1s pleaſed to come to the point, 
but call upon him to return,- and _ teſtify their 
impatience whenever heſeems diſpoſed to wander from 
the queſtion. Who, I beſeech you, would, in our days, 
endure an orator, who ſhould open his harangue witha 
tedious apology for the weakneſs of his conſtitution ? 
Vet almoſt every oration of Corvinus ſets out in that 
manner. Would any man ow have patience to hear 


out the five long books againſt Verzes? or thoſe endleſs 
| „ volumes 
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volumes of pleadings in favour of Tully, or Czcina ? 
The vivacity of our modern judges even prevents the 
ſpeaker ; and they are apt to conceive ſome ſort of pre- 
judice againſt all he utters, unleſs he has the addreſs to 
bribe their attention by the ſtrength and ſpirit of his ar- 

uments, the livelineſs of his ſentiments, or the elegance 
and brilliancy of his deſcriptions. The very papulace 
have ſome notion of the beauty of language, and would 
no more reliſh the uncoothneſs of antiquity in a modern 
orator, than they would the geſture of old Roſcius or 
Ambivius in a modern actor. Our young ſtudents too, 
who are forming themſelves to eloquence, and for that 
purpoſe attend the courts of judicature, expect not mere- 
ly to hear, but to carry home ſomething worthy of re- 
membrance: and it is uſual with them, not only to can- 
vaſs among themſelves, but to tranſmit to their reſpective 
provinces, whatever ingenious thought or poetical orna-. 
ment the orator has happily employed. For even the 
embeliſhments of poetry are now required; and thoſe 
too, not copied from the heavy and antiquated manner 
of Attius or Pacuvius, but formed in the lively and ele- 
gant ſpirit of Horace, Virgil, and Lucan. Agreeably, 
therefore, to the ſuperior taſte and judgment of the pre- 
ſent age, our orators appear with a more poliſhed and 
graceful aſpect. And moſt certainly it cannot be thought 
that their ſpeeches are the leſs efficacious, becauſe they 
ſoothe the ears of the audience with the pleaſing modu- 
lation of harmonious periods. Has eloquence loſt her 
power, becauſe ſhe has improved her charms ? Are our 
temples leſs durable than thoſe of old, becauſe they are 
not formed of rude materials, but ſhine out in all the 
poliſh and ſplendor of the moſ coſtly ornaments ? 

To confeſs the plain truth, the effect which many of 
the antients have upon me, is to diſpoſe me -either to 
laugh or ſleep. Not to mention the more ordinary 
race of orators ſuch as Canutius, Arrius, or Fannius, 
with ſome others of the ſame dry and unaffecting caſt; 
even Calvus himſelf ſcarce pleaſes me in more thay one 
or two ſhort orations: though he has left behind him, if 
I miſtake not, no-leſs than one and twenty volumes, 
And the world in general ſeems to join with me * the 

© | : - "fans 
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ſame opinion of them: for how few are the readers of 
his inveCtives againſt Fuſcinius, or Druſus ? Whereas 


LS 


thoſe againſt Vatinius are in every body 
ticularly the ſecond, which is indeed, bot 


5 


fore, that he had an idea of juſt compolitipn, and ra- 


ther wanted genius than inclination, to reach a more 
graceful and elevated manner. As to the orations of 


Toelius, though they are by no means valuable upon 
the whole, yet they have their merit, ſo far as they ap- 
proach to the exalted elegance of the preſent times. 
Whenever, indeed, his compoſitions is careleſs and un- 
connected, his expreſſion low, and his ſentiments groſs; 
it is then he is truly. an antient : and I will venture to 
affirm, there is no one ſo. fond of antiquity as to admire 
him in that part of his character. We may allow Cæſar, 
on account ofthe great affairs in which he was engaged; 
as we may Brutus, in conſideration of his philotophy, 
to be leſs eloquent than might otherwiſe be expected of 
ſach ſuperior geniuſes. The truth is, even their warmeſt 
_ admirers acknowledge, that as orators they by no means 
ſhine with the ſame luſtre, which diſtinguiſhed every 
other part of their reputation. Cæſar's ſpeech in favour 
of Decius, and that of Brutus in behalf of king Deio- 
tarus, with ſome others of the ſame coldneſs and lan- 
gour, have ſcarcely, I imagine, met with any readers ; 
unleſs, perhaps, among ſuch who can reliſh their verſes, 
For verſes, we know, they writ (and publiſhed too) 
I will not ſay with more ſpirit, but undoubtedly with 
more ſucceſs, than Cicero ; becauſe they had the good 
fortune to fall into much fewer hands. Afinius, one 
would gueſs, by his air and manner, to have been con- 
temporary with Menenius, and Appius; though in fact 
he lived much nearer to our times. It is viſible he was 
a cloſe imitator of Attius and Pacuvius, not only in his 
pts. Freu, but alſo in his orations ; ſo remarkably dry 
and unpoliſhed areall his compoſitions ! But the beauty 
of eloquence, like that of the human form, confiſts in 
the ſmoothneſs, ſtrength and colour of its ſeveral parts. 
Corvinus I am inclined to ſpare ; though it was his own 
fault that he did not equal the elegant 3 of 

TY NE ol ie. modern 


hands ; par- 
1 | Rin ſentiment 
and language, a well-written piece. It is evident there- - 
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f modern compoſitions; as it muſt be acknowledged that 
$ his genius was abundantly ſufficient for that purpoſe. 
— The next I ſhall take notice of, is Cicero; who had 
t the ſame conteſt with thoſe of his on times, as mine, 
— my friends, with you. They, it ſeems, were favour- 
- ers of the antients ; whilſt He preferred the . 
4 of his eontemporaries: and in truth, he excels the 
f orators of his own age in nothing more remarkably, 
n than in the ſolidity of his judgment. He was the firſt 
- who ſet a poliſh upon oratory ; who ſeemed to have 
, any notion of delicacy of expreſſion, and the art of 


- compoſition.” Accordingly he attempted a more. florid 

; ſtyle ; as he now and then breaks out into ſome lively 

. flaſhes of wit; particularly in his later performances, 

e when much practice and experience (thoſe beſt and ſureſt 

r, guides) had taught him a more improved manner. But 
F his earlier compoſitions are -not without the: blemiſhes 

5 of antiquity, He is tedious in his exordiums, too cireum- 
) ſtantial in his narrations, and careleſs in retrenching 

ſt luxuriances. He ſeems not eaſily affected, and is but 

8 rarely fired; as his periods are ſeldom either properly 

y rounded, or happily pointed: he has nothing, in fine, 


Ir you would wiſh to make your own; His ſpeeches, like 
J- 2 rude edifice, have — indeed and permanency ; 
1- but are deſtitute of that elegance and ſplendor which 
3 are neceſſary to render them perfectly agreeable. The 


8. orator, however, in his compoſitions, as the man of 
0 wealth in his buildings, ſhould conſider ornament as well 

th as uſe : his ſtructure ſhould be, not only ſubſtantial, but 
xd ſtriking ; and his furniture not merely convenient, but 

* rich, and ſuch, as will bear a cloſe and frequent inſpec- 

n- tion; whilſt every thing that has a mean and awkward 

& appearance ought to be totally baniſhed. Let our ora- 

as tor then, reject every expreſſion that is obſolete, and 


lis grown ruſty, as it were, by age: let him be careful not 
ry to weaken the force of his ſentiments, by a heavy and 
ty martificial combination of words, like our dull compi- 
in lers of annals : let him avoid all low and inſipid raillery; 
ts. in a word, let him vary the ſtructure of his periods, nor 


vn end every ſentence with the ſame uniform cloſe. 
of CCC I Will 
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— 


I will not expoſe the meanneſs of Cicero's conceits, 
nor his affectation of concluding almoſt every other pe. 
riod with, as it /oould ſeem, inſtead of pointing them with 
ſome lively and ſpirited turn. I mention even theſe 
with reluctance, 'and paſs over many others of the 
ſame injudicions caſt. It is fingly, however, in little 
— 5 f this kind, that they who are pleaſed to 


ſtyle themi4lves axcient orators em to admire and imi- 
tate him. I ſhall content myſelf with deſcribing their 
charaQers/ without mentioning. ther names: bat you 
are ſenſible, there are certain pretenders-to taſte who 
prefer Lucilius to Horace, and Lueretius Xo Virgil; 
who hold the eloquence of your favourite Baſſus or 
Nonianus in the utmoſt contempt, when compared with 
that of Siſenna or Varro; in a word, who deſpiſe the 
productions of our modern rhetoricians, yet are ik rap- 
tures with thoſe of Calvus. Theſe curious orators prate 
in the courts of judicature after the manner — 


ans they call it) till they are deſerted by the whole au- 


nce, and are ſcarce ſupportable even to their very 
clients. The truth of it is, that ſoundneſs of eloquence 
which they ſo much boaſt, is but an evi e of the na- 


tural weakneſs of their genius, as it is the effect alone of 
tame and cautious art. No phyſician would pronounce 


a man to enjoy a proper conſtitution, whoſe health pro- 
ceeded entirely from a ſtudied and abſtemious regimen. 


To be only not indiſpoſed, is but a ſmall acquiſition; 


it is ſpirits, vivacity, and vigour that I require: what- 
ever comes ſhort of this, is but one remove from im- 
becillity. 1 6 8 . 

Be it then, as with great eaſe it may, and in fact u 
the glorious diſtinction of you, my illuſtrious friends, 
to ennoble our age with the moſt refined eloquence. |: 
is with infinite ſatisfaction, Meſſalla, I obſerve, that 
you ſingle out the moſt florid among the ancients for 
your model. And you, my other two ingenious friends 
ſo happily unite ſtrength of ſentiment with beauty of ex 


| preſſion; ſuch a pregnancy of imagination, ſuch a ſym- 
metry of ordonnance diſtinguiſh your ſpeeches ; ſo co- 


| | piou 
* Maternus and Secendus. 


ade, kenny 2 — . 


ky ay 


t] 


pious or ſo conciſe in your elocution, as different occa- 
tions require; ſuch an inimitable gracefulneſs of ſtyle, 
and ſuch an eaſy flow of wit adorn and dignify your 
compoſitions ; in a word, ſo abſolutely you command 
the paſſions of your audience, and ſo happily temper 
your own, that however the envy and malignity of the 
preſentage may withhold that applauſe which is ſo juſt- 
ly your due; poſterity you may rely upon it, will 
ſpeak of you in the advantageous terms which you 
well deſerve. 5 : 


When Aper had thus finiſhed : It muſt be owned, 
ſaid Maternus, our friend has ſpoken with much force 


and ſpirit. What a torrent of learning and eloquence 
has he poured forth in defence of the moderns ! and 
how completely vanquiſhed the ancients with thoſe ve- 


ry weapons which he borrowed from them! However, 


(continued he, applying himſelf to Meſſalla) you muſt 


not recede from your engagement. Not that we ex- 


pe& you ſhould enter into a defence of the ancients, or 
ſuppoſe, (however Aper is pleaſed to compliment) that 


any of us can ſtand in competition with them, Aper 


himſelf does not fincerely think ſo, I dare ſay; but takes 
the oppoſite ſide in the debate, merely in imitation of 


the celebrated manner of antiquity. We do not deſire 


you therefore, to entertain us with a panegyrick upon 
the ancients : their well-eſtabliſhed reputation places 
them far above the want of our encomiums. But what 
we requeſt of you is, to account for our having ſo wide- 
ly departed from that noble ſpecies of eloquence which 


they diſplayed : eſpecially ſince we are not, according 


to Aper's calculation, more than a hundred and twenty 


years diſtant from Cicero. | 
I ſhall endeavour, returned Meſſalla, to purſue the 


plan you have laid down to me. I ſhallnotenter 


Into the queſtion with Aper, (though indeed he is the 


firſt that ever made itone) whether thoſe who flouriſhed 
above a centu:y before us, can properly be ſtyled an- 
cients. I am not diſpoſed to contend about words : let 
them be called ancients, or anceſtors, or whatever other 
name he plcaſes, ſo it be allowed their oratory was ſu- 
perior to ours. I admit too, what he juſt now advanced, 
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that there are various kinds of eloquence diſcertible in 
the ſame period; much more in different ages. But as 
among the Attick orators, Demoſthenes is placed in 
firſt rank, then Æſchines, Hyperides next, and after 
him Lyſias and Lycurgus ; an æra, which on all hands 


is agreed to have been the prime ſeaſon of oratory : ſo 


amongſt us, Cicero is by univerſal conſent preferred to 
all his contemporaries; as after him Calvus, Aſinius, 
Cæſar, Ccœlius, and Brutus, arejuſtly acknowledged to 
have excelled all our proceeding or ſubſequent orators, 
Nor is it of any importance to the preſent argument, 
that they differ in manner, fince they agree in kind. 
The compoſitions of Calvus, tis confeſſed, are diftin- 
guiſhed by their remarkable conciſeneſs ; as thoſe of 
Afinius are by the harmomious flow of his language. 
Brilliancy of ſentiment is Cæſar's charaReriſtick ; as 
poignancy of wit is that of Calius. Solidity recom- 

mends the ſpeeches of Brutus; while copiouſneſs, 
ſtrength, and vehemence, are the predominant qualities 
in Cicero. Each of them, however, diſplays an equal 
ſoundneſs of eloquence ; and one may eaſily diſcover a 
general reſemblance and kindred likeneſs run through 
their ſeveral works, though diverſified, indeed, accord- 
ing to their reſpective geniuſes. That they mutually 
detracted from each other, (as it muſt be owned there 


are ſome remaining traces of malignity in their letters) 


is not to be imputed to them as orators but as men. 
No doubt Calvus, Afinius, and even Cicero himfelf, 
were liable to be infected with jealouſy, as well as with 
other human frailties and imperfections. Brutus, how- 
ever, I will ſingly except, from all imputations of ma- 
lignity, as I am perſuaded he ſpoke the ſincere and im- 
partial ſentiments of his heart: for ean it be ſuppoſed 
that He ſhould envy Cicero, who does not ſeem to 
have envied even Czſar himſelf? As to Galba, Lz- 
lius, and ſome others of the ancients, whom Aper has 
thought proper to condemn ; I am willing to admit 
that they have ſome defects, which muſt be aſcribed to 
a growing and yet immature eloquence. 
After all, if we muſt relinquiſh the nobler kind of 


_ oratory, and adopt ſome lower ſpecies, I ſhou!d certainly 
15 : prefer 
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prefer the impetuoſity of Gracchus, or the incorrectneſs 

of Crailus, to the ſtudied foppery of Mæcenas, or the 
childiſh jingle of Gallio : ſo much rather would I fee 
eloquence cloathed in the moſt rude and negligent garb, 
than decked out with the wanton ornaments of paint 
and falſe finery ! There is ſomething in our preſent man- 
ner of elocution, which is ſo far from being oratorical, 
that it is not even manly ; and one would imagine our 
modern pleaders by the levity of their wit, the affected 
ſmoothneſs of their periods and licentiouſneſs of their 

ſtyle, had a view to the ſtage in all their compoſitions. 
Accordingly ſome of them are not aſhamed to boaft 
(which one can ſcarce even mention without a bluſh) 
that their ſpeeches are adapted to the ſoft modulation of 
ſtage-muſick. It is this depravity of taſte which has 
given riſe to the very indecent and prepoſterous, __ 
very frequent expreſſion, that ſuch an orator ſpeaks 
ſmoothly, and ſuch a dancer moves eloquently. am wil- 
ling to admit therefore, that Caſſius Severus (the ſingle 
modern whom Aper has thought proper to name) when 
compared to theſe his degererate ſucceſſors, may juſtly 


be deemed an orator ; though it is certain in the greater 


part of his compoſitions there appears far more ſtrength 
than ſpirit. He was the arſt who neglected chaſtity of 
ſtyle, and propriety of method. Inexpert in the uſe of 
thoſe very weapons with which he engages, he ever lays 
himſelf open to a thruſt, by always endeavouring to at- 
tack ; and one may much more properly ſay of him' 
that he puſhes at random, than that he comports himſelf 
according to the juſt rules of regular combat. Never- 
theleſs he is greatly ſuperior, as I obſerved” before, in 
the variety of his learning, the agreeableneſs of his wit, 
and the ſtrength of his genius, to thoſe who ſucceeded 
him : not one of whom however, has Aper ventured 
to bring into the field. I imagined, that after — 
depoſed Aſinius, and Cœlius and Calvus, he would 
have ſubſtituted another ſet of orators in their place, and 


that he had numbers to produce in oppoſition to Cicero, 


to Cæſar, and the reſt whom he rejected; or at leaſt, 


one rival to each of them. On the contrary, he has 
—_— diſtinctly 
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diſtinctly and ſeparately cenſured all the ancients, while 
he has eee to command the moderns in general 
only. He thought, perhaps, if he ſingled out ſome, 
he ſhould draw upon himſelf the reſentment of all the 
reſt: for every declaimer among them, modeſtly ranks 
himſelf, in his own fond opinion, before Cicero, though 
indeed after Gabinianus. But what Aper was not hardy 
enough to undertake, Iwill be bold to execute for him; 
and draw out his oratorical heroes in full view, that it 
may appear by what degrees the ſpirit and vigour of 
ancient eloquence was impaired and broken. 
Let me rather intreat you, (ſaid Maternus interrupt- 
ing him) to enter without any farther preface, upon the 
difficulty you firſt undertook to clear. That we are in- 
ferior to the ancients in point of eloquence, I by no 
means want to have proved ; being entirely of that op- 
nion: but my preſent enquiry is how to account for 
our ſinking ſo far below them ? A queſtion, it ſeems, 
you have examined, and which I am perſuaded you 
would diſcuſs with much calmneſs, if Aper's unmerci- 
ful attack upon your favourite orators had not a little 
diſcompoſed you. I am nothing offended, returned 
Meſlalla, with the ſentiments which Aper has advanced; 
neither ought you, my friend, remembring always that 


it is an eſtabliſhed law in debates of this kind, that 


every man may with entire ſecurity diſcloſe his unreſerv- 
ed opinion. Proceed then, I beſeech you, replied Mater- 
nus, to theexamination of this point concerning the an- 


cients, with a freedom equal to theirs : from which [ | 


ſuſpect, alas! we have more widely degenerated than 
even from their eloquence. . . 

The cauſe (ſaid Meſſalla, reſuming his diſcourſe) does 
not lie very remote; and, though you are pleaſed to 
call upon me to aſſign it, is well known, 1 doubt not, 
both to you and to the reſt of this company. For is it 
not oþvious that eloquence, together with the reſt of the 
polite arts, has fallen from her ancient glory, not for 
want of admirers, but through the diſſoluteneſs of our 
youth, the negligence of parents, the ignorance of pre- 
ceptors, and the univerſal diſregard of ancient * 

| | evils, 
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evils, which derived their ſource from Rome, and 
thence ſpread themſelves through Italy, and over all 


the provinces ; though the miſchief, indeed, is moſt 
obſervable within our own walls. I ſhall take notice, 
therefore, of thoſe vices to which the youth of this city 
are more peculiarly expoſed ; which riſe upon them in 
number as they encreaſe in years. But before I enter 
farther into this ſubject, let me premiſe an obſervation 
or two concerning the judicious method- of diſcipline 
practiſed by our anceſtors, in training up their chit- 
dren. JJͤ pe Re 
In the firſt-place then, the virtuous matrons of thoſe 


wiſer ages, did not abandon their infants to the mean 


hovels of mercenary nurſes, but tenderly reared them 
up at their own breaſts ; eſteeming the careful regula- 
tion of their children and domeſtick. concerns, as the 


higheſt point of female merit. It was caſtomary with 


them lik ewiſe to chooſe out ſome elderly female rela- 
tion, of approved conduct, with whom the family in 
general entruſtẽd the care of their reſpective children, 


during their infant years. This venerable perſon ſtrict- 
ly regulated, not only their: more ferious purſuits, but 


even their very amuſements; reſtraining them, by her 


reſpective preſence, from ſaying or acting any thing 
contrary to decency and good manners. In this manner, 


we are informed, Cornelia the mother of the two 
Gracchi, as alſo Aurelia and Attia, to whom Julius and 
Auguſtus Cæſar owed their reſpective births, undertook 
this office of family education, and trained up thoſe ſe- 
veral noble youths to whom they were related. This 
method of diſcipline was attended with one very ſingu 


lar advantage: the minds of young men were conducted 
ſound and untainted to the ſtudy of the noble arts; Ac- 


cordingly, whatever profeſſion they determined upon, 
whether that of arms, eloquence, or law, they entirely 


devoted themſelves to that ſingle purſuit, and with un- 
diſſipated application, poſſeſſed the whole compaſs of 


their choſen-fcience, lecke 
But in the preſent age, the little boy is delegated to 
the care of ſome paultry Greek chamber · maid, in con- 
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junction with two or three other ſervants, (and even 
thoſe generally. of the worſt kind) who are abſolutely 


unfit for every rational and ſerious office. From the idle 


tales and groſs abſurdities of theſe worthleſs people, the 
tender and uninſtructed mind is ſuffered to receive its 
earlieſt impreſſions. It cannot, indeed, be ſuppoſed, 

that any caution ſhould be obſerved among the dome. 
ſtick ; fince the parents themſelves are ſo far from 


training their young families to virtue and modeſty, 
that they ſet them the firſt examples of luxury and li- 


_ centioulneſs. Thus our youth gradually acquire a con- 
firmed habit of impudence, and a total diſregard of that 
reverence they owe both to themſelves and to others. To 
_ fay truth, it ſeems as if a fondneſs of horſes, actors and 
. gladiators, the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing folly of this 
our city, was impreſt upon them even in the womb : 
and when once a paſſion of this contemptible ſort has 
ſeized and engaged the mind, what opening is there 
left for the nobler arts? 5 
All converſation in general is infected with topicks of 


| = this kind; as they are the conſtant ſubjects of diſcourſe, 


not only amongſt our youth in their academies, but even 
of their tutors themſelves. For it is not by eſtabliſhing 
a {tri diſcipline, or by giving proofs of their genius, 
that this order of men gain pupils; it is by the meaneſt 
compliances and moſt-ſervile flattery. Not to mention 
how ill inſtrudt d our youth are in the very elements of 
literature, ſufficient pains is by no means taken in bring- 
ing them acquainted with the beſt authors, or in giving 
them a proper notion of hiſtory, together with a know- 
ledge of men and things, The whole that ſeems to be 
conſidered in their education, is, to find out a perſon 
. forthem called a Rhetorician. I ſhall take occafion 
immediately, to give you ſome account of the riſe and 
progreſs of this profeſſion in Rome, and ſhew with what 
contempt it was received by our anceſtors. But it will 
be neceſſary to lay before you a-previous view of that 
ſcheme of diſcipline which the ancient orators practiſed; 
of whoſe: amazivg induſtry and un wearied application 
to every branch of the polite arts, we meet. with many 
remarkable accounts in their own writings. , : 
5 I nee 
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inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of philoſophy by Philo 


from deep learning and the united confluence of the 


| queſtion ; who can expreſs himſelf ſuitable to the dig- 
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I need not inform you that Cicero, in the latter end 
of his treatiſe entitled Brutus, (the former part of which 
is employed in commemorating the. ancient orators) 
gives a ſketch of the ſeveral . ee ſteps by which 


he formed his eloquence. He there acquaints us, that 
he ſtudied the civil law under Q. Mucius; that he Was 


the academick, and Diodorus the ſtoick ; that not ſa- 
tified with attending the lectures of thoſe eminent ma- 
ſters, of which there were at that time greatnumbers in 
Rome, he made a voyage into Greece and Aſia, in or- 
der to enlarge his knowledge, and embrace the whole- 
circle of ſciences. Accordingly he appears by his 
writings to have been maſter of logick, ethicks, aſtro- 
nomy, and natural philoſophy, beſides being well verſed- 
in geometry, muſick, grammar, and, in ſhort, in every 
one of the fine arts. For thus it is, my worthy friends; 


arts and ſciences, the reſiſtleſs torrent of that amazing 
eloquence derived its ſtrength and rapidity. | 

The faculties of the orator are not exerciſed, indeed, 
as in other ſciences, within certain preciſe and deter- 
minate limits: on the contrary, eloquence is the moſt: 
comprehenſive of the whole circle of arts. Thus He: 
alone can juſtly be deemed an orator, who knows ho-. 
to employ the moſt perſuaſive arguments upon every 


nity of his ſubject, with all the powers of grace and 
harmony; in a word, who can penetrate into every 
minute circumſtance, and manage the whole train of 
incidents to the greateſt advantage of his cauſe; Such, 
at leaſt, was the high idea which the ancients formed of 
this illuſtrious character. In order however, to attain: 
this eminent qualification, they did not think it neceſ- 
ſary to declaim inthe ſchools, and idly waſte their breath 
upon feigned or frivolous controverſies; It was their 
wiſer method, to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of ſuch 
uſefal arts as concern life and manners, as treat of mo- 
ral good and evil, of juſtice, and injuſtice, of the decent 
and the unbecoming in actions. And, indeed, it is up- 
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on points of this nature that the buſineſs of the orator 
principally turns. For example, in the judiciary kind 
it relates to matters of equity; as in the deliberative it 
is employed in determining the fit and the expedient : 
| ſtill however theſe two branches are not abſolutely di- 
ſtinct, but that they are frequently blended with each 
other. Now it is impoflible, when queſtions of this 
kind fall under the conſideration of an orator, to enlarge 
upon them in all the elegant and enlivening ſpirit.of an 
efficacious eloquence, unleſs he is perfectly well ac- 
quainted with human nature; unleſs he underſtands 
the power and extent of moral duties, and can diſtin- 
guiſh thoſe actions which do not partake either of vice 
or virtue. 


From the ſame ſource, likewiſe, he muſt derive his 


influence over the paſſions. For if he is ſkilled, for in- 


ſtance, in the nature of. indignation, he will be ſo much 
the more capable of ſoothing or inflaming the breaſts of 


his judges: if he knows wherein compaſſion conſiſts, and 


by what workings of the heart it is moved, he will the 


more eaſily raiſe that tender affection of the ſoul. An 


dirator trained up in this diſcipline and practiſed in theſe 


arts, will have full command over the breaſts of his au- 
dience, in whatever diſpoſition it may be his chance to 
find them : and thus furniſhed with all the numberleſs 
ers of perſuaſion, will judiciouſly vary and accom- 
modate his eloquence, as eee circumſtanges and 
conjectures ſhall require. There are ſome, we find, who 
are moſt ſtruck with that matter of elocution, where the 
ents are drawn up in a ſhort and cloſe ſtyle: up- 

on ſuch an occaſion the orator will experience the great 
advantage of being converſant in logick. Others, on 
' the contrary, admire flowing and diffuſive periods, where 
| the illuſtrations are borrowed from the ordinary and fa- 
miliar images of common obſervation: here the peri- 
patetick writers will give him ſome aſſiſtance; as in- 
deed they will, in general, ſupply him with many uſe- 
fal hints in all the different methods of popular addreſs. 
The academicks will inſpire him with a becoming 
warmth : Plato with ſublimity of ſentiments, and Xe- 
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nophon with an eaſy and elegant diction. Even the ex- 
elamatory manner of Epicurus, or Metrodorus, may be 
found in ſome circumftanees, not altogether, ufſer- 
viceable. In a word, what the ſtoieks pretend of their 


wiſe men, 6ught to be verified in our orator ; and he 


ſhould actually poſſeſs all human knowledge. Accord- 
ingly the aneients who applied themſelves to eloquence, 
not only ſtudied the civil laws, but alſo grammar, poe- 
try, muſick, and geometry. Indeed, there are few 


cauſes (perhaps I might juſtiy ſay there are none) where- 


in a {kill in the firſt Is not abſontely neceſſary; as there 
are many in which an acquaintanee with the laſt men - 
tioned ſciences are highly requiſite. | 


If it ſhould be objected, that * eloquence is the ſingle | 


© ſcience requiſite for the orator ; as an occaſional re- 


«courſe to the others will be ſufficient for all his pur- 


poſes: I anſwer; in the firſt place, there will al- 


ways be a remarkable difference in che manner of ap- 
plying what we take up, as it were, upon loan, and 
what we properly poſſeſs; ſo that it will ever be mani- 


feſt, whether the orator is indebted to others for what 


he produees, or derives it from his own unborrewed 
fund. And in the next, the ſciences throw an inex- 
preſſible grace over our compoſitions, even where they 
are not immediately concerned ; as their effects are diſ-— 
cernible where we leaſt expect to find them. This 
powerful charm is not only diſtinguiſhed by the learned 
and the judicious, but ſtrikes even the moſt common and 
popular claſs of auditors ; inſomuch that one may fre- 


quently hear them applauding a ſpeaker of this im- 


proved kind, as a man of genuine erudition : as enrich- 
ed with the Whole treaſures of eloquence, and, in one 
word acknowledge the compleat orator. But I will! 
take the liberty to affirm; that no man ever did, nor 
indeed ever can, maintain that exalted character, unleſs 
he enters the forum ſupported by the full ſtrength of the 
united arts. Accompliſhments, however, of this ſort 
ate now ſo totally neglected, that the pleadings of our 
orators are de Aſo by the loweſt expreſſions; as a ge- 
neral ignorante both of the las of our country and = 8 
AUR | | ws 
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acts of the ſenate, js viſible throughout their perfor- 
mances. All knowledge of the rights and cuſtoms of 
_ Rameis profeſſedly ridiculed, and philoſophy ſeems at 


preſent to be conſidered as ſomething that ought to be 


Munned and dreaded. Thus eloquence, like a dethroned 
potentate, is baniſhed her rightful dominions, and con- 
fined to barren points and low conceit : and ſhe who 
was once miſtreſs of the whole circle of ſciences, and 
charmed every beholder with the goodly appearance of 
her glorious train, is now ſtripped of all her attendants, 


(I had almoſt ſaid of all her genius) and ſeems as one of 
the meaneſt of the mechanick arts. This therefore, I 


- confider as the firſt, and the principal reaſon of our 
21. having ſo greatly declined from the ſpirit of the an- 


. If I were called upon to ſupport my opinion by au- 
thorities, might I not juſtly name, among the Grecians, 
Demoſthenes. ; who, we are informed, conſtantly at- 
' tended the lectures of Plato: as among our own country- 
men, Cicero himſelf aſſures us, (and in theſe very words 
if I rightly remember) that he owed whatever advan- 
ces he had made in eloquence, not to the rhetoricians, 
but to the academick philoſophers. e 


Other, and very conſiderable, reaſons might be pro- 


"= 


duced for the decay of eloquence,, But 1 leave them, 
my friends, as it is proper I ſhould, to be mentioned by 
you; having performed my ſhare in the examination of 
this queſtion : and with a freedom, which will give, I 
imagine, as uſual, much offence. I am ſure, at leaſt, 
if certain of our contemporaries were to be informed of 
what I have here maintained, I ſhould be told, that in 
laying it down as a maxim, that a knowledge both of 
law and philoſophy are eſſential qualifications in an 
orator, I have been fondly purſuing a phantom of my 
own imagination. n 

I am ſo far from thinking, replied Maternus, you 
have compleated the part you undertook, that Iſhould 
rather imagine you had only given us the firſt general. 
ſketch of your deſign. You have marked out to us in 
deed, thoſe ſciences, wherein the ancient orators were. 


inſtructed, 


_ Accordingly, our anceſtors when they defigned a 
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inſtructed, and have placed in ſtrong contraſt their 
ſucceſsful induſtry, with our unperforming ignorance. 
But ſomething farther ſtill remains : and as you have 
ſhewn us the ſuperior acquirements of the orators in 


thoſe more improved ages of eloquence, as well as the 


remarkable deficiency of thoſe in our own times; I 
ſhould: be glad you would proceed to acquaint us with 


the peculiar exerciſes by which the youth of thoſe ear- 


lier days were wont to ſtrengthen and improve their ge- 


niuſes. For I dare ſay you will not deny, that oratory 


is acquired by practice far better than by precept. And 

our other two friends here, ſeem willing, I perceive, to 

adn. --:.- | 5 
To which, when Aper and Secundus had ſignified 


their aſſent, Meſſalla, reſuming his diſcourſe, con- 


tinued as follows : | | | 
Having then, as it ſhould ſeem, diſcloſed to your ſa- 
tisfaction the ſeeds "ug firſt principles of ancient elo- 
quence, by ſpecifying the ſeveral kinds of arts to which 
the ancient orators were trained; I ſhall now lay before 
you the method they purſued, in order to gain a facility 


in the exertion of eloquence. This, indeed, I have in 


ſome meaſure anticipated, by mentioning the prepara- 
tory arts to which they applied themſelves; for it is 
impoſſible to make any progreſs in a compaſs ſo various 
and ſo abſtruſe, unleſs we not only ſtrengthen our know- 
ledge by reflection, but improve a general aptitude by . 
frequent exerciſe. Thus it appears, that the ſame ſteps 
muſt be purſued in exerting our oratory, as in attaining 
it. But if this-truth ſhould not be univerſally admitted; 
if any ſhould think, that eloquence may be poſſeſſed | 
without paying previous court to her attendant ſciences; | 
moſt certainly, at leaſt, it | will not be denied, that a 
mind duly impregnated with the polite arts, will enter 
with ſo much the more advantage upon thoſe exerciſes 
culiar to the oratorical circus. | | 
young man for the profeſſion of eloquence, having pre- 
vioully taken care of his domeſtick education, and ſea- 
ſoned his mind with. uſeful knowledge, introduced him 
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to the moſt eminent orator in Rome. From that time 
the youth commenced his conſtant follower, attending 
him upon all occaſions, whether he appeared in the 


publick aſſemblies of the people, or in the courts of ci- 


vil judicature. Thus he learned, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, the arts of oratorical conflict in the very field 


of battle. The advantages which flowed from this me- 


thod were conſiderable: it animated the courage and 


quickened the judgment of youth, thus to receive their 
inſtructions in the eye of the world, and in the midſt of 


affairs; where no man could advance an abſurd or a 
weak argument without being rejected by the bench, 


expoſed by his adverſary, and, in a word, deſpiſed by. 


the whole audience. by this method they imbibed the 


pure and uncorrupted ſtreams of genuine eloquence. But 


though they chiefly attached themſelves to one particu- 
lar orator, they heard likewiſe all the reſt of their con- 
temporary pleaders, in many of their reſpective debates. 
Hence alſo they had an opportunity of acquainting 
themſelves with the various ſentiments of the people, and 
of obſerving what pleaſed or diſguſted them moſt in the. 
ſeveral orators of the Forum. By this means they were- 
ſupplied with an inſtructor of the beſt and moſt im- 


proved kind, exhibiting: he the feighed ſemblance of 


eloquence, but her real and N ; not a 
pretended, but a genuine adverſary, armed in earneſt. 
for the combat; an audience ever full and ever new, 
compoſed of foes as well as friends, and where not a 
fingle expreſſion could fall uncenſured, of 7 (prin 
For you will agree with me, 1 am well erſuaded, when 
Taſſert, that a folid and lafting reputation of eloquence 
muſt be acquired by the cenſure of our enemies as well 
as by the applauſe of our friends ; or rather; indeed, it 
is from the former that it derives its ſureèſt and mioſt un- 
queſtioned ſtrength and firmneſs. Accordingly, a youth 

thus formed to the bar, a frequent and attentive hearer 
of the moſt illuſtrious orators and debates, inſtfucted by 


the experience of others, acquainted with the poputar' 

taſte, and daily converſant in the laws of 5 

to whom the ſolemn preſence of the judges, and the a. 
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ful eyes of a fall audience were familiar, roſe at once 
into affairs, and was equal to every cauſe. Hence it 
was that Craſſus at the age of nineteen, Cæſar at twen- 
ty-one, Pollio at twenty-two, and Calvus when he was 
but a few years older, pronounced thoſe ſeveral ſpeeches 
againſt Carbo, Dolabella, Cato, and Vatinius, which 
we read to this hour with admiration. C4 0 
On the other hand, our modern youth receive their 
education under certain declaimers called Rhetoricians : 
a ſet of men who made their firſt appearance in Rome, 
a little before the time of Cicero. And that they were 
by no means approved by our anceſtors, plainly appears 
from their being enjoined, under the cenſorſhip of 
Craſſus and Domitius, to ſhut up their ſchools of impu- 
dence, as Cicero expreſſes it.— But I was going to ſay, 
we are ſent to certain academies, where it is hard to de. 
termine whether the place, the company, or the me- 
thod of inſtruction is moſt likely to infe& the minds of 


young people, and produce a wrong turn of thought. 


For nothing, certainly, can there be of an affecting ſo- 
lemnity in an audience, where all who compoſe it are 
of the ſame low degree of underſtanding : nor any ad- 
vantage to be received from their fellow-ſtudents, where 
a parcel of boys and raw youths of unripe judgments 
harangue before cach other, without the leaſt fear or 
danger of criticiſm. And as for their exerciſes, they 
are ridiculous in their very nature. They conſiſt of two 
kinds, and are either declamatory or controverſial. The 
firſt, as being eaſier and requiring leſs ſkill, is aſſigned 
to the younger lads : the other is the taſk of more 
mature years. But, good gods! with what incredible 


abſurdity are they compoſed! The truth is, the ſtyle of 


their declamations is as falſe and contemptible, as the 


ſubjects are uſeleſs and fictitious. Thus, being taught to 


harangue in a moſt pompous diction, on the rewards due 

to tyrannicides, on the election to be made by defloured 

virgins *, on the licentiouſneſs of married women, on 

| „ g the 

* It was one of the queſtions uſually debated in theſe 

rhetorick-ſchools, whether the party who had We 
yy 35 raviſhe 
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the ceremonies to be obſerved in times of peſtilence, 
with other topicks of the ſame unconcerning kind, 
which are daily debated in the ſchools, and ſcarce ever 
at the bar; they appear abſolute novices in the af- 
fairs of the world, and are by much too elevated for 
common life.” Fe 

Here Meſlalla pauſed : when Secundus, taking 
* his turn in the converſation, began with obſerving, 
« that the true and lofty ſpirit of genuine eloquence, 
like that of a clear and vigorous flame, is nouriſhed by 
proper fuel, excited by agitation, and ſtill brightens as 
it burns. It was in this manner, ſaid he,” that the 
oratory of our anceſtors was kindled and ſpread itſelf. 


The moderns have as much merit of this kind, perhaps, 


as can be acquired under a ſettled and peaceable govern- 
ment: but far inferior, no doubt, to that which ſhone 


out in the times of licentiouſneſs and confuſion, when He 
was deemed the ableſt orator, who had moſt influence 


Over 


raviſhed ſhould chooſe to marry the violator of her 
chaſtity, or rather have him put to death. 
The latter part of Meſſalla's diſcourſe, together 
with what immediately followed it in the original, 
is loſt: The chaſm, however, does not ſeem to be 
ſo great as ſome of the commentators ſuſpect. The 


tranſlator therefore has ventured to fill it up in his 


own way, with thoſe lines which are diſtinguiſhed 
by inverted comma's, He has likewiſe given the 
next ſubſequent part of the converſation to Secun- 
dus; though it does not appear in the original to 
whom it belongs. It would be of no great im- 
Portance to the Englith reader, to juſtify our tranſ- 
. in this laſt article: though, perhaps, it would 
not be very difficult, if it were neceſſary. | 


To ſave the reader the trouble of turning to a 


ſecond note upon a like occaſion, it is proper to 
bbſerve in this place, that he will find the ſame 
© inverted comma's in page 161, The words in- 
. cluded between them, . are alſo an addition of the 
tranſlator's : and for the fame reaſon as that juſt 
now mentioned. | . 
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over a reſtleſs and ungoverned multitude. To this fi- 


tuation of publick affairs was owing thoſe continual de- 


bates concerning the Agrarian laws, and the popularity 
conſequent thereupon ; thoſe long harangues of the ma- 
giſtrates, thoſe impeachments of the great, thoſe factions 
of the nobles, thoſe hereditary enmities in particular fa- 
milies, and in fine, thoſe inceſſant ſtruggles between the 
ſenate and the commons ; which, though each of them 
prejudicial to the ſtate, yet moſt certainly contributed 
to produce and encourage that rich vein of eloquence 
which diſcovered itſelf in thoſe tempeſtuous days. 'The 
way to dignity lay dire&ly through the paths of elo- 
quence. The more a man fignalized himſelf by his 
abilities in this art, ſo much the more eaſily he dpened 
his road to preferment, and maintained an aſcendant 
over his collegues, at the ſame time that it heightened 
his intereſt with the nobles, his authority with the ſe- 
nate, and his reputation with the people in general. 
The patronage of theſe admired orators was courted 


even by foreign nations; as the ſeveral magiſtrates of 


ourown, endeavoured torecommend themſelves to their 
favour and protection, by ſhewing them the higheſt 
marks of honour whenever they ſet out for the adminis , 
ſtration of their reſpective provinces, and by ſtudiouſly 


_ cultivating a friendſhip with them at their return. They 


were called upon, without any ſolicitation on their wn 
part, to fill up the ſupreme dignities of the ſtate. Nor 
were they even in a private ſtation without great power, 
as by means of the perſuaſive arts they had a very con- 
ſiderable influence over both the ſenate and the people. 
The truth is, it was an eſtabliſhed maxim in thoſe days, 
that without the oratorical talents, no man could either 
acquire or maintain any high poſt in the government. 
And no wonder indeed, that ſuch a notion ſhould uni- 
verſally prevail: fince it was impoſſible for any perſon 
endued with this commanding art, to paſs his life in ob- 
ſcurity, how much ſoever it might be agreeable to his 
own inclinations ; ſince it was not ſufficient merely to 
vote in the. ſenate, without ſupporting that vote with 
good ſenſe and eloquence; ſince in all publick impeach- 
— 81 | ments 
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ments or civil cauſes, the accuſed was obliged to anſwer 
to the charge in his own perſon ; ſince written depoſitions 
were not admitted in judicial matters, but the witneſſes 
were called upon to deliver their evidence in open court. 
Thus our anceſtors were eloquent, as much by neceſfiity 
as by encouragements. To be poſſeſſed of the perſuaſive 
talents, was eſteemed the higheſt glory ; as the contrary 
character was held in the utmoſt contempt. In a word, 
they were incited to the purſuit of oratory, by a prin- 
ciple of honour as well as by a view of intereſt. They 
dreaded the diſgrace of being conſidered rather as cli- 
_ ents than patrons ; of loſing thoſe dependants which 
their anceſtors had tranſmitted to them, and ſeeing them 
minx in the train of others: in ſhort, of being looked 
upon as men of mean abilities, and conſequently: either 
paſſed over in the diſpoſal of high offices, or deſpiſed 
in the adminiſtration of them. „„ 
L know not whether thoſe ancient hiſtorical pieces, 
which were lately collected and publiſhed by Mucianus 
from the old libraries where they have hitherto been 
preſerved, have yet fallen into your hands. This col- 


lection conſiſts of eleven volumes of the publick jour- 
nals, and three of epiſtles; by which it appears that 


Pompey and Craſſus gained as much advantage from 


their eloquence as their arms: that Lucullus, Metellus, 


Lentulus, Curio, and the reſt of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
chiefs, devoted themſelves with great application to 
this inſinuating art: in a word, that not a ſingle perſon 
in thoſe times roſe to any conſiderable degree of power 
without the aſſiſtance of the rhetorical talents. 

. To theſe conſiderations may be farther added, that 


the dignity and importance of the debates in which the 


ancients were engaged, contributed greatly to advance 
their eloquence. Moſt certain, indeed, it is, that an 
orator muſt neceſſarily find great difference with reſpect 
to his powers, when he is to harangue only _ ſome 
trifling robbery, or a little paultry form of pteading; and 
when the cue of his mind are warmed and enliven- 


ed by ſuch intereſting and animating topicks as bribery 
at elections, as the oppreſſion of our allies, ar the — 
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ſacre of our fellow-citizens. Evils theſe, which, be- 
yond all peradventure, it were better ſhould never hap- 
pen ; and we have reaſon to rejoice that we live under 
a government where we are ſtrangers. to ſuch terrible 
calamities : ftill it muſt be acknowledged, that where- 
ever they did happen, they were wonderful incentives 
to eloquence. For the orator's genius riſes and expands 


_ itſelf in proportion to the en of the occaſion upon 
1 


which it is exerted ; and I will lay it down as a maxim, 
that it is impoſſible to ſhine out in all the powerful luſtre 
of genuine eloquence, without being inflamed by a 
ſuitable importance of ſubje&. Thus the ſpeech of De- 
moſthenes againſt his guardians, ſcarcely, I imagine, 
eſtabliſhed his character; as it was not the defence of 
Archias, or Quinctius, that acquired Cicero the repu- 
tation of a conſummate orator. It was Catiline, and 
Milo, and Verres, and Mark Anthony, that warmed 
him with that noble glow of eloquence, which gave 
the finiſhing brightneſs to his unequalled fame. Far 
am I from infinuating, that ſuch infamous characters 
deſerve to be tolerated in a ſtate, in order to ſup- 
ply convenient matter of oratory : all I contend for 
1s, that this art flouriſhes to moſt advantage in turbu- 
lent times. Peace, no doubt, is infinitely preferable 
to war; but it is the latter only that forms the ſol- 
dier. It is juſt the. fame with eloquence : the oftner 
ſhe enters, if I may ſo ſay, the field of battle; the 
more wounds ſhe gives and receives; the more power- 
ful the adverſary with which ſhe contends ; ſo much 
the more ennobled ſhe appears in the eye of mankind. 
For it is the diſpoſition of human nature, always to 
admire what we ſee is attended with danger and diffi- | 
culty in others, how much ſoever we may chooſe eaſe 
and fecurity for ourſelves. 

Another advantage which the ancient orators had over 
the moderns, is, that they were not confined in their 
pleadings, as we are, to a few hours. On the contrary, 
they were at liberty to adjourn as often as they thought 
proper; they were unlimited as to the number of days 
or of counſel, and every orator might extend his ſpeech 
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to the length moſt agreeable to himſelf. Pompey, in 


his third conſulthip, was the firſt who curbed the ſpirit 


of eloquence : ſtill however permitting all cauſes to be 
heard, agreeably to the laws, in the forum and before 
the Prætors. How much more conſiderable the buſineſs 
of thoſe magiſtrates was, than that of the centumvirs, 
who at preſent determine all cauſes, is evident from 
this circumſtance, that not a ſingle oration of Cicero, 


Cæſar, or Brutus, or in ſhort of any one celebrated ora- 


tor, was ſpoken before theſe laſt, excepting only thoſe 
of Pollio in favour of the heirs of Urbinia. But then 
it muſt be remembered, that theſe were delivered about 
the middle of the reign of Auguſtus, when a long and 
uninterrupted peace abroad, a perfe& tranquillity at 


home, together with the general good conduct of that 


wiſe prince, had damped the flames of eloquence as 
well as thoſe of ſedition. | 
You will ſmile, perhaps, at what I am going to ſay, 
and I mention it for that purpoſe : but is there not ſome- 
thing in the preſent confined garb of our orators, that 
has an ill effect even upon their elocution, and makes is 
appear low and contemptible? May we not ſuppoſe 
. likewiſe that much of the ſpirit of oratory is ſunk, by 
that cloſe and deſpicable ſcene wherein many of our 
cauſes are now debated ? For the orator, like a gene- 
rous ſteed, requires a free and open ſpace wherein to 
expatiate, otherwiſe the force of his powers is broken, 
and half the energy of his talents is check'd in their 
career. There is another circumſtance alſo exceedingly 
prejudicial to the intereſt of eloquence, as it prevents a 
due attention to ſtyle : we are now obliged to enter up- 
on our ſpeech whenever the judge calls upon us ; not to 
mention the frequent interruptions which ariſe by the 
examination of witneſſes. Beſides, the courts of judi- 
cature are at preſent ſo unfrequented, that the orator 
ſeems to ſtand alone, and talk to bare walls. But elo- 
quence rejoiceth in the clamour of loud applauſe, and ex- 
ults in a full audience, ſuch as uſed to preſs round the 
ancient orators when the forum ſtood thronged with no- 


bles; when a numerous retinue of clients, when eng 
| gy ambal- 
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ambaſſadors, and whole cities aſſiſted at the debate; and 
when even Rome herſelf was concerned in the event. 
The very appearance of that prodigious concourſe of 
people, which attended the trials of Beſtia, Cornelius, 
Scaurus, Milo and Vatinius, muſt have enflamed the 
breaſt of the coldeſt orator. Accordingly we find, that 


of all the ancient orations now extant, there are none 


which have more eminently diſtinguiſned their authors, 
than thoſe which were pronounced under ſuch favour- 
able circumſtances. 'To theſe advantages we may far- 
ther add likewiſe, the frequent general afſemblies of 
the people, the privilege of arraigning the moſt con- 
ſiderable perſonages, and the popularity of ſuch im- 
peachments; when the ſons of oratory ſpared not even 
Scipio, Sylla, or Pompey ; and when, in conſequence 
of ſuch acceptable attacks upon ſuſpected power, they 
were ſure of being heard by the people with the ut- 
moſt atterition — regard. How muſt theſe united 
cauſes contribute to raiſe the genius, and inſpire the 
eloquence of the ancients! ey 
„ Maternus, who, you will remember, was in the 
« midſt of his harangue in favour of poetry when Meſ- 
« ſalla firſt entered into the room, finding Secundus 
« was now ſilent, took that opportunity of reſuming 
* his invective againſt the exerciſe of the oratorical arts 
“ in general.” That ſpecies of eloquence, ſaid he, 
wherein poetry is concerned, is calm and peaceable, 
moderate and virtuous : whereas that other ſupreme 
kind, which my two friends here have been deſcribing, 
is the offspring of licentiouſneſs (by fools miſcalled li- 
berty) and the companion of ſedition; bold, obſtinate 
and haughty, unknowing how to yield or how to obey, 
an encourager of a lawleſs populace, and a ſtranger in 
all well-regulated communities. Who ever heard of an 
orator in Lacedæmon or Crete? cities which exerciſed 
the ſevereſt diſcipline, and were governed by the ſtrict- 
eſt laws. We have no account of Perſian or Macedo- 
nian eloquence, or indeed of that of any other ſtate 
which ſubmitted to a regular adminiſtration of govern- 
ment. Whereas Rhodes and Athens (places of * 
a ar 
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lar rule, where all things lay open to all men) ſwarm. 
ed with orators innumerable. In the ſame manner, 
- Rome, while ſhe was under no ſettled policy ; while ſhe 
was torn with parties, diſſentions, and factions; while 
there was no peace in the forum, no harmony in the 
ſenate, no moderation in the judges ; while there was 
neither reverence paid to ſuperiors, nor bounds pre- 
ſcribed to magiſtrates——Rome, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, produced, beyond all diſpute, a ſtronger and 
brighter vein of eloquence; as ſome valuable plants 
will flouriſh even in the wildeſt ſoil. But the tongue of | 
the Gracchi, did nothing compenſate the republick for 
their ſeditious laws ; nor the ſuperior eloquence of. Ci- 
cero, make him any amends for his ſad cataſtrophe. 
The truth is, the forum (that ſingle remain which 
now ſurvives of ancient oratory) is, even in its preſent 


fituation, an evident proof that all things amongſt us ; 
are not conducted in that well ordered manner one could p 
wiſh. For, tell me, is it not the guilty or the miſerable I 
alone, that fly to us for aſſiſtance ? When any commu- 7 
nity implores our protection, is it not becauſe it either t 
4s inſulted by ſome neighbouring ſtate, or torn by do- t 
meſtick feuds? And what province ever ſeeks our pa- 2 
tronage, till ſhe has been plundered or oppreſſed? But a 
far better it ſurely is, never to have been injured, than * 
at laſt to be redreſſed. If there was a government in x 


the world free from commotions and diſturbances, the 
profeſſion of oratory would there be as uſeleſs, as that 
of medicine to the ſound : and as the phyſician would 
have little practice or profit among the healthy and the 
ſtrong, fo neither would the orator have much buſineſs 
or honour where obedience and good manners univerſal- 
ly prevail. To what purpoſe are ſtudied ſpeeches ina 
ſenate, where the better and the major part of the aſſem- 
bly. are already of one mind ? What the expediency of 
-haranguing the populace, where publick affairs are not 
determined by the voice of an ignorant giddy multitude, 
but by the ſteddy wiſdom of a ſingle perſon ? To what 
end voluntary informations, where crimes are unfre- 
quent and inconſiderable? or of laboured and 2 
Nt | | efences, 
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defences, where the clemency of the judge is ever on 
the ſide of the accuſed ? Believe me then, my worthy 
(and, as far as the circumſtances of the age require, my 


eloquent) friends, had the gods reverſed the date of 
your exiſtence, and placed Jou in the times of thoſe an- 


_ cients we ſo much admire, and Them in yours; Tos 


would not have fallen ſhort of that glorious ſpirit which 
diſtinguiſhed their oratory, nor would they have been 
deſtitute of a proper temperature and moderation. 
But ſince a high reputation for eloquence is not conſiſt- 
ent with great repoſe in the publick ; let every age en- 
joy its own peculiar advantages, without derogating 
from thoſe of a former. | | ET 

Maternus having ended; Meſſalla obſerved, thatthere 
were ſome points which his friend had laid down, that 
were not perfectly agreeable to his ſentiments; as there 
were others, which he wiſhed to hear explained more 
at large: but the time is now, ſaid he, too far advanced. 
If I have maintained any thing, replied Maternus, which 
requires to be opened more explicitly, I ſhall be ready 
to clear it up in ſome future conference: at the ſame 
time rifing from his ſeat and embracing Aper ; Meſſalla 


and I (continued he ſmiling) ſhall arraign you, be well 
aſſured, before the poets and the admirers of the an- 


cients. And I both of you (returned Aper) before the 
rhetoricians. Thus we parted in mutual good humour. 
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